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Drawn by 
HARRISON 
FISHER 


From 
A SPLENDID 
HAZARD 


A NEW NOVEL BY HAROLD MACGRATH 

Author of il The Lure of the Mask'' “The Goose Girletc, 

A SPLENDID HAZARD 

Harold MacGrath has done it again ! America’s most popular writer of romance rings 
twelve every time. And this time he has really outdone himself. 

A SPLENDID HAZARD is a present day adventure tale, mingling enterprise and love. 

Never has a story-teller so delightfully enveloped the here-and-now with the romantic 
grace of other days. 

Pictures by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. $1.50 

By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 

A uthor of u Bobby Bur nit ,” “ The Cash Intrigue ” 

Eeo*ly Bird 

An ingenious, amiable, blithe, brisk, breezy 
book, with emphasis on the two practical aims 
in life : getting on in the world and finding the 
right person to get on with. Sam Turner, the 
hero, is a sudden kind of chap, and this story of 
his exceedingl v energetic vacation is irresistible. 

Pictures by Arthur William Brown. $1.50. 


New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY. Publishers Indianapolis 



By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 

The Man Higher Up 

In The Man Higher Up, the hero grows from 
tenement-waif to newsboy, mill-hand, ward-boss, 
mayor, governor. Every stage of advance ab¬ 
sorbs. In his upward struggle he finds a woman 
who, like himself, has risen above selfish aims ; 
their love story is enthralling. Pictures by 
M. Leone Bracker. $1.50. 
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Selected Books for 



Philippa at Halcyon By KATHARINE Holland brown 

She has transferred to her pages the actual atmosphere of a girl’s college—the very 
spirit of the girl undergraduates. Nowhere is so true and so charming an impression 
given of girls’ college life. Upon the scene—a Western college—are thrown varied girl 
characters who, with Philippa, herself a character of great fascination, pass through 
episodesexciting, interesting, and amusing. Illustrated. $1.50 



The Silent Call 


By EDWIN MILTON 
ROYLE 


A story of the Squaw Man’s son, by the author of the 
eminently successful drama, “The Squaw Man.” 

The hero—the Squaw Man’s son—is a half-breed 
whose father was an Englishman of noble family. 
He was educated in the English schools, and trained 
for the army, but when this novel opens he has heard 
the “ Silent Call,” and is back near the ranch where he 
was born. Beyond all, this is his love story, written 
with all the emotional intensity and delicate feeling 
that distinguished the “ Squaw Man ” Illustrated. $1 



,50 


Danbury Rodd, Aviator 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


The hero is a Knight-Errant of the future—of the coming era of aerial navigation: 
like the knights of the past, he seeks adventure and the ideal woman. He finds both. 
His rescues, his perils, his breathless voyages, his love story—all this forms a novel 
vivid and fascinating. Illustrated. $1.50 


Little Aliens 


By MYRA KELLY 

Author of “Little Citizens ” 

With Infinite sympathy 
and full comprehension 
of child-nature she tells 
of the comedies and 
tragedies in the lives of 
the little foreign-born 
school children of the 
East Side slums. 

The pages of her book 
^,re full of pathos and 
humor. 

Illustrated. $1.50 



The Taming of 
Red Butte Western 

By FRANCIS LYNDE 


A railroad novel of vigor 
and dash ; of love and 
adventure ; of a double 
battle—the battle of a 
man against the weak 
point in his nature, and 
his battle to establish 
authority over his law¬ 
less command in the 
disorganized section of 
a Western road. 


Illustrated. $1.50 



The Head Coach 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


The love story of an athletic young clergyman—of his fight for clean football in a Down- 
East college where, with his record as a former Yale ’Varsity center he acts as Head 
Coach ; of his other fight against odds in winning the girl he loves. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Black Bear 


By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT 

Author of “The Grizzly Bear" 


This is the story first of the black bear, of his habits, adventures, and characteristics. 
Then it is a study of black bears in general from the point of view of the student of 
natural history and the hunter. 90 cents net. (Postpaid , $1.00) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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THE MOST POPE 


A NEW NOVEL 

By OCTAVE THANET 

Author of “The Man of the Hour'' 

By Inheritance 

A ripe, many-sided, illuminativ 
novel of American life to-day, dealin 
with one of the most serious of 01: 
national problems. The book abounc 
in rich humor, and the incidents st 
with their reality and intensity. A bi 
book, worthy of the author, worthy c 
America. 

Pictures by Franklin Booth and Thomas Fogar 
$ 1.50 



Outdoor Lode and Addenture 


The Danger Trail 

By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 

The scene of the story is laid in the Canadian Northwest. It has 
to do with the adventures of a young railroad civil engineer who has 
been sent from Chicago up in the country of the great snows to build 
a railroad to Hudson Bay On the nigfct of his arrival he meets a 
young woman who leads him into ambush where he is mysteriously 
attacked. From this on the storv is an unceasing and thrilling narra¬ 
tive of love and adventure. THE DANGER TRAIL will fix Mr. 
Curwood’s reputation for all time among lovers of outdoor love-and- 
adventure stories. 

Pictures by Charles Livingston Bull. $ 1.50 


By ELLERY H. CLARK 

Author of “Loaded Dice ” 


The Carleton Case 

Around the lives of two men Mr. Clark has woven a story of 
tremendous interest Dramatic, tense, powerlul, it pictures a phase 
of modern life that lends itself admirably to the uses of the novelist 

There is a strong love interest; and the spell of mystery is most 
alluringly cast. 

“The story as a whole is a lively one, with abundant action ; and 
it may be commended as of interest and force to entertain any one “ 

—Boston Transcript. 

Pictures by George Brehtn . $ 1.50 


Nerv York The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indianapolis 


By the A uthor of 

THE CASTAWAY, and 
SATAN SANDERSON 



THE 

KINGDOM 


SLENDER 

SWORDS 


ANEW NOVEL By 

HALLIE 
ERMINIE 
RIVES 
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CRITICS SAY OF THIS GREAT 
NOVEL 

By the Author of “ The Castaway 
“Satan Sanderson 

“An enthralling story of love and mystery.” 

—Boston Globe. 

“Altogether a brilliant performance.” 

—Nashville A nterican. 

“A good story-teller is Hallie Erminie Rives.” 

—Kansas City Star. 

“ It sets for its author a new standard.” 

— Grand Rapids News. 

“ Breathing the very odor of incense, glowing 
/ith the rainbow tints of gardensand kimono, gay 
vith the sound of tinkling instruments.” 

— Cortland Express. 

“A sensation.”— Savannah Press 

“ The author s best novel V —Baltimore News. 

“ Moves logically through a succession of situa- 
ions of close dramatic sequence and high emo- 
ional quality "—St. Louis Star. 

“ To the most important theme that she has yet 
mdertaken, Hallie Erminie Rives has brought a 
irimming enthusiasm.”— Ohio State Journal. 

“ Mrs. Wheeler’s style is graceful, her spirit is 
ilithesome, and her outlook broad and all-embrac- 
ng.” —Philadelphia Record. 

“Up to-the minute in timeliness.” 

— Pittsburg Leader. 

“Unhackneyed and original. The Kingdom of 
slender Swords is unquestionably the author’s best 
work.”— Indianapolis Star. 

“The Kingdom of Slender Swords is a strong, 
nteresting, thrilling tale—the best the author has 
written.”— Indianapolis News 

“The man or woman who wishes to be trans- 
Dorted to other scenes and to be consumed for a 
lime in a closely woven plot will find here a book 
sf the desired variety.”— Chicago Tribune. 

“The Kingdom of Slender Swords is far ahead 
:>f the author’s other novels in amplitude of in- 
erest and in brilliant writing."—Chicago Journal. 

“A colorful tale that lacks neither variety nor 
excitement.’’— Chicago Record-HeraId. 

Pictures by A. B. Wenzell . $1.50 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 

The Day of Souls 

“THE DAY OF SOULS may not be the great American novel, 
but it comes nearer to being that than any other novel that has yet 
been written. 

“ For those who would read of the realities of existence, who 
revel in the picturesque and dramatic, but who demand that the 
verity be not sacrificed to effect; for those with appreciation of how 
the best of us would have the substance rather than the shadow and 
fiction that has the joys and sorrows, the struggles and laughter of 
life rather than the sugar pills of romance—for these THE DAY OF 
SOULS is the great book .”—Chicago Daily Journal. 

Ilhistrated by Paul Meylan. $1.50 


By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 

Author of “ The Silver Butterfly " 

The Beauty 

How a beautiful woman rebels, how she gets her freedom and her 
right to prove that she has something more than beauty, how her 
husband learns her great worth and she his lovableness, only Mrs. 
Woodrow must tell. She does it with great brilliancy, sparkle and 
vivacity. 

This story of New York is full of humor, charm and color and 
moves with rapidity and unerring certainty to a striking and happy 
climax. The Beauty is a House of Mirth, lacking the ugly shadow of 
tragedy, and having a humor and a wit unknown to Mrs. Wharton’s 
success. 

“ Entertaining and clever .”—Boston Journal. 

“ A crisp, smart story .”—Chicago Examiner. 

“ Written with racy humor.”— Neiv York World. 

Pictures by Will Grefe'. $1.50 


Indianapolis The Bobbs-Merrill Co. New York 


LAR NEW BOOKS 


By MARIE VAN VORST 

rhe Girl From 
His Town 

A New Sort of Love Story 

In this altogether charming and delight- 
ul love story Miss Van Yorst has taken the 
oung man out of a Montana mining town 
nd dropped him down unceremoniously in 
he midst of London’s smart set. There he 
ees and hears and meets Letty Lane, the 
eigning comic opera success. It is she 
/ho is The Girl from His Town. A clever 
nd dashing story that will add to Miss 
r an Vorst’s already brilliant reputation and 
/in for her thousands on thousands of new 
eaders. 

Pictures by F. Graham Cootes and Paul Meylan 
$1.50 
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'REFRESHING Sl/MME'R 'READING 


“The excellences of the story are too numer¬ 
ous to be recounted. For knowledge, energy, 
artistic conception, and literary strength, it is 
easily the book of the day. Take it all in all, 
‘ Routledge Rides Alone * is a great novel, full of 
sublime conception, one of the few novels that are 
as ladders from heaven to earth.” 

—San Francisco Argonatit. 

“ Comfort has succeeded where Kipling failed. 
He has written a consistently dramatic, vigorous, 
and able novel, with a war-correspondent as the 
hero, India and Manchuria in war time as the 
backgrounds, and a pervading element of Oriental 
mysticism in which East and West mingle. More¬ 
over, he has woven into the book an appealing and 
distinguished love romance.”— Philadelphia Press. 

Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice 
Decorated Cloth. $1.50 


Second Large Edition 


A highly dramatic and spirited romance of 
Elizabeth’s Court founded upon the play “Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” in which Mr. Lewis Waller re¬ 
cently scored such a big success in London, and 
which he will probably produce in this country 
during the fall of 1910. 

“As a romance the story is entitled to rank 
with the best of Stanley Weyman's novels, while 
its historic worth is far greater.” 

— Twentieth Century Magazine . 

With Eight Illustrations Showing Scenes 
from the Play. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


Robert Hichens’ Greatest Novel 

BELLA DONNA 

is still the most widely discussed book of the day 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY S&SiSSSSS* 



ROUTLEDGE 
RIDES ALONE 


“ If you like big 
stories of big men 
and big causes, you 
will find in 4 Rout¬ 
ledge Rides Alone ’ 
one of the biggest 
and finest romances 
that has been written 
these many years.” 

— Chicago Daily 
Journal . 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
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'REFRESHING Sl/MMER 'READING 



75/>e 

HEART 
of DESIRE 


Second 

Large 

Edition 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS, Author of “The Winning Chance’’ 


With Colored Illustrations by the Kinneys . Cloth, $1.50 


A remarkable novel, full of vital force, which gives us a glimpse into the 
innermost sanctuary of a woman’s soul—a revelation of the truth that to a 
woman there may be a greater thing than the love of a man—the story pic¬ 
tured against a wonderful Southern California backround. 

“There is color, vitality and freshness in the picture and charming variety of detail in the 
development of story. Horton is the ideal lover, strong-hearted, wilful, persevering ; and Kate 
is the vivid, tantalizing, impersonal creature in an armor of secrecy. But the author trans¬ 
forms this woman into a being of rarest and most beautiful human qualities—or rather, brings 
those latent emotions to the fore. She is a woman racked by grief over death and unhappy 
marital experiences in youth and later a woman ‘ lied to, tortured, duped and her heart polluted 
and desecrated’; and in giving up her beloved lawyer friend whom she would have married, to 
tbe ‘helpless, motherless hampered’ child who so passionately claims his love, Kate’s humanism 
stands out in almost supernatural power .”—Boston Ecening Transcript. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHU 
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Two Popular Authors and 

Two Popular Books 

The Butterfly Man 

By George Barr McCutcheon 

Illustrated in colors by Harrison Fisher 
12mo, doth , £1.25 

THE BUTTERFLY MAN 

is by the author of 

Graustark 
Truxton King, etc. 

It is like 

The Day of the Dog 
Cowardice Court, etc. 

Do we need to say that it is brimful of enter- 
GEORGE BARR McCutcheon tainment, bound to be a big seller, etc.? 



The Running Fight 



WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


By William Hamilton Osborne 

Illustrated. l2mo , cloth , £1.50 

THE RUNNING FIGHT 

Af'fOTHE'R SUCCESS 

by the author of The Red Mouse. 

The Red Mouse, which was the author’s first 
novel, ran into eight large editions. 

The Running Fight is even better as a 
gripping story of New York life than The Red 

Mouse. 


First large edition exhausted ^ 

Second edition started \ 'Before 


publication 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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New Books for Summer Sales 


THE VOICE 
IN THE RICE 

'Ey 

Gouverneur Morris 

AUTHOR OF 
“Tom Beauling,”etc. 

Illustrated in colors by 
J. C. Leyendecker. 

Decorated. i 2 n/o, 
$1.25. 



From a drawing for “ The Voice in the Rice 1 ' 


Reviews Worth While: 

“ Here is a romance as 
original, as chivalrous, as 
plausibly impossible as 
‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’ 

. . . Full of surprises 
from beginning to end; 
written in fresh vigorous 
language; and moves 
with refreshing rapidi¬ 
ty.”— The Nation. 

“Eminently the kind of 
book everyone will be 
recommending to every¬ 
one else.”— N. Y. Times. 

“A romance fitted for 
shelving with Steven¬ 
son’s ‘Treasure Isl¬ 
and "'—St. Louis Post * 
Dispatch. 


THE FORTUNE HUNTER 

By Louis Joseph Vance 

Author of THE BRASS BOWL, etc. 
Illustrated. \ 2 ?no % $1.50. 

The book that’s made from the play and made as well as the 

ay Three large editions and still selling 


THE 

MARRIAGE OF THEODORA 

By Molly Elliot Seawell 

Author of “The House of Egremont,” etc. 
Frontispiece. i 2 ?no , $1.50. 

“A good story, consistent, complete, rounded and marked by 
clever work in depicting British and American traits.” 

— Wash i ng to n St a r. 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR 

By David Potter 

Frontispiece. 12 ?no, $1.50. 

Unquestionably this is one of the brightest and most enter¬ 
taining love and adventure stories of the season.” 

—Buffalo Express. 



Henry C. Rowland 


GLORIA 

By G. Frederic Turner 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

There is a laugh or a heart throb on every page.” 

—Minneapolis Journal. 


THE NEW BAEDEKER 

Casual Notes of an Irresponsible Traveler 
|| By Harry Thurston Peck, Litt.D. 

Illustrated. 12 ?tio y net , $1.50. 


AUTHOR OF 

IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE PRINCESS 

Frontispiece. 12 ?no, 1.50. 

“A story of plot and treachery, of savage 
fighting and romance, that gets away at a 
gallop from the opening of the cover.” 

—Boston Globe. 

The HYGIENE of the SOUL 

By Gustav Poliak 

12 vio. net. Si.20. 

Of interest in connection with the Em¬ 
manuel Movement. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 

THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine ^HE NEW INTERNATIONAL 

of Literature and Life ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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Little, Brown & Company’s 



FROM “THE ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE.” 


“Mr. Oppenheim at His Best” 

The ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

A revelation of the secret and world-startling 
methods employed by the Emperor of Japan to as¬ 
certain the real reasons for the around-the-world cruise 
of the American fleet. 

Illustrations by Will Foster. $1.50 

THE PURSUIT 

By FRANK SAVILE 

Romantic in action, sustained in plot, and novel in 
incident, with Tangiers for the background. 

Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer. $1.50 


JUST BETWEEN THEMSELVES 

By ANNE WARNER 

A diverting tale of a house-party of six, bent on having a gcod time in a little 
German town. Colored frontispiece. Cloth , $1.50 


THE UP GRADE 

By WILDER GOODWIN 

“Holds the attention in an admirable 
manner, and is built of good stuff.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Sixth Printing. Illustrated . $1.50 


CALEB TRENCH 

By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 

A Northerner’s powerful fight against 
Southern prejudice is here vividly por¬ 
trayed. 

With frontispiece. $1.50 



SELMA LAGERLt)F 


THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH CROFT 

By SELMA LAGERLOF 

This new book by the winner of the Nobel Literary 
Prize of $40,000 will not disappoint any one who has read 
this famous Swedish author’s masterpiece, “The Story of 
Gosta Berling.” 

Translated by Velma Sicanston Howard. Cloth , $1.50 

THE SNARE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 

By EDITH E. BUCKLEY 

“A closely woven, fascinating mystery story, which 
keeps the reader forming new theories, and which unfolds 
a conclusion differing from any of the theories.” 

— St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Illustrated. Cloth , $1.50 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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Books for Summer Reading 


A neiv noveJ_ by^ the_ author of ‘“Quo Vadis’’ 

WHIRLPOOLS 

By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 

This powerful new novel deals with conditions of 
modern life. The hero and heroine are the central 
figures of an unusual love story. 

Translated from the Polish by Max A. Drezmal. 

Cloth, $1.50 

THE RED SYMBOL 

By JOHN IRONSIDE 

“A remarkable story of Russian intrigue.”— Phila¬ 
delphia Ledger . “One of those once in a while 
remarkably good stories ”—Boston Globe . 

With spirited illustrations by F. C. Yohn. 

Cloth, $1.50 


The RED HOUSE on ROWAN STREET 

By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 

A baffling mystery story that “ has fun as well as thrill and is original both in plot 
and treatment,” according to The Outlook, N. Y. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 



HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


PASSERS-BY 

By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 

“It can be heartily recom ended to those who 
enjoy a novel with a good plot, entertaining- char¬ 
acters, and one which is carefully written.” 

— Chicago Tribune, 

Eighth Printing. Illustrated. $1.50 


Over the Quicksands 

By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 

“The story is undoubtedly ihe strongest she has 
yet written.”- Boston Transcript 

Frontispiece by Harriet Roosevelt Richards 
$1.50 


AN AMERICAN BABY 
ABROAD 

By Mrs. CHARLES N. CREWDSON 

How an American infant played Cupid to a Kentucky 
beauty is delightfully related in this original romance. 

Illustrated by R. F. Outcault and Modest Stein. 
Cloth, $1.50 

PLAY 

Games for the Kindergarten, Playground, 
School Room and College 

By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL 

Describes over 100 games. With 50 pictures, $1.50 net; 
postpaid, $1.63 



Thirty-four Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 

NEW YORK publishers LONDON 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


WHY I AM A SOCIALIST: 

By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


12mo 

Net, $1.50 


If This book is a sane yet tremendous indictment—not of capitalists, nor of individuals ; but of the 
existent capitalistic basis of society. 

continents‘diu’^ng three^eoades".^ 0 ' 114 ° f a reP ° rter j° urnalist with experiences covering- five 

\ Its author commenced life a contented individualist—Now he is a socialist—WHY? 

JhSmr r fi a n° n i S / 0r the n h ^ Dge ar ! g ! ven a series of illustrations—typical injustices which he has 
antl b x? eD Ca A led i u P on \° investigate in his capacity as a newspaper man during the last 
thnt} years. His method of explanation is by giving the illustration, tracing this specific injustice 
llS £ e “ er ^ ° ri gm, and then sanely and convincingly pointing out how the same cruelty is ol 
necessity practised the world over and in all walks of life. He does not limit himself to mere vague 

o^n I0 K S i ; ev F e ^. one ° f •5 1S 3 aSS ? r u tlODS is set forth with facts > figures, dates and names-all of which 
are capable of being verified in the authentic sources which he indicates. 


THE BOOK OF THE DOG: 

Large 12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.50 


With 82 Illustrations from Photograph* 

By A. Croxton Smith 


I An American kennel manager says of this book : “The chapters on hints to buyers, breeding, and 
the care of young puppies are especially good and will give pointers to the veteran, to say nothing o 
the novice. 1 he illustrations are superb, and will be a revelation to the professional as well as the 
trtt U 7n h .f fi °^ Pher i ri h u b °^ k embraces ever y breed of sporting and non-sporting dog recognized 
possess a cfj.y of th“s n bookA ' 7 dog - owner ’ man or woma “> amateur or professional, should 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON MOTOR TOURS 
By MRS. RODOLPH STAWELL 

Motor Tours in Yorkshire 
Motor Tours in West Country 


Illustrated Irom Photographs 


Cloth, Each, Net, $1.75 


UThese Motor Tour books, by Mrs. Stawell, are specially designed and written for those desirine 
accurate and interesting information concerning the histories and antiquities of the places through 
which they pass, and for lovers of beautiful scenery. All the principal roads of Yorkshire and the 
West country are discussed in considerable detail The books contain fifty beautiful illustration* 
irom photographs, and each book contains an index and maps of routes. They are indeed delightful 


ILLUSTRATED 
■CATALOGUE 
POSTPAID 
UPON REQUEST 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 

NEW YORK \\'L l ST I a2" 1 'St a SB? BUILDING TORONTO 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 

NEW YORK publishers LONDON 
LATEST FICTION 



OUT OF THE NIGHT: 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


Ready June 1st 

By Mrs, Baillie Reynolds 


The English Bookman in an advance notice says: “Mrs. Baillie Reynolds is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon this the latest and perhaps the ablest of her books.” 


T OU T OF THE NIGHT is a hearty, interesting romance—an ideal book for vacation 
reading 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALES: 

12mo, Cloth, Net, $1.50 


A Novel of Lite 

By Arnold Bennett 


This marvelous book maintains its place as the leading novel of the day. 

T Collier s Weekly says of it: “To those who fail to enjoy this book a little searching of 
mind and heart is recommended. For it’s the sort of book which gives you back just what 
you bring to it—but gives it back transmuted by the touch of artistry.” 


MURDER POINT: 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


A Tale ol Keewatin 

By C. W. Dawson 


T Essentially a book for a man’s reading. It is vital, fearless and compelling. It is a 
faithful picture of life in the wilderness of Keewatin. It is absorbingly interesting and 
informing. 


THE FOREIGNER: 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


A Tale of Saskatchewan 

By Ralph Connor 


«[ This latest book, by the author of “The Sky Pilot,” holds its place among the most 
sought after books of the day. The Washington Star says that “So far it is Ralph 
Connor’s best. It is full of open air, purity and freedom—a genuine vacation in itself.” 


THE FATAL RUBY: 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


A Romance 

By Charles Garvice 


Some books are written to entertain and while away some idle hours. Successfully to 
accomplish this is an art and a science all of its own. THE FATAL RUBY is a genuinely 
entertaining book of romance and mystery. 


cataloJu"? GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 

POSTPAID Tvr-rj-VY/- thirty five f , confederation TrYDCYIMTTT 

UPON REQUEST I\L W YU/KlX west 32- J ST u life building 1 VJK.WIN 1 \J 
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Timely Summer Books 

-FOR- 

Travellers or Readers 


A LABRADOR SPRING 

By CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND 

Author of “Along the Labrador Coast” 

T HIS volume is interesting not only as a description of a cruise along a portion of 
the southern Labrador coast beset with islands and abounding in salmon 
rivers, but also from its human atmosphere of Acadian fishermen, fur traders 
and Montagnais Indians, and it gives one many glimpses of the picturesque life in 
these little known regions. 

The chief object of Dr. Townsend’s vacation trip to Labrador was a study of the 
brief northern spring with its melting snow-banks, its bursting buds and procession of 
flowers, its migrating birds and Indians and the varied spring activities of its white 
settlers. 

This book, like “Along the Labrador Coast,” by the same author, is fully illus¬ 
trated by numerous well-chosen photographs taken on the trip. 

Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo, £.150 


WAYWARD ANNE 


By CURTIS YORKE 


T HE secret of Curtis Yorke’s popularity with “ all sorts and conditions ” of readers 
is that she writes from experience in life and art, that she possesses clearness 
of vision, and that in all her work there is a refreshing absence of the 
“mechanical” and the “unreal.” The plot of “Wayward Anne” is simplicity itself 
—but it is the simplicity of the art which conceals art. An unconventional friend¬ 
ship of a man, who is under a cloud, with a girl who believes in him, forms its basis. 

Cloth. 12mo . £1.50 


THE BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND SERIES 

A NEW exquisite series illustrating the prominent features of picturesque England. 
The volumes will be printed on fine paper, each containing 48 pages, size 7^x9$, 
of letter-press and 12 colored reproductions of water colors, mounted and in¬ 
serted as plates, that have been made expressly for the work by Ernest Haslehust. 
The text is written by well-known and competent writers. 

Each, Hojced, £1.25 


READY JUNE 

OXFORD. By F. D. How 

CANTERBURY. By Walter Jerrold 
THE LAKES. By A. G. Bradley 


READY SEPTEMBER 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 

By Canon Danes 

WINDSOR. By Edward Thomas 

THE THAMES. By C. E. Mitton 


DANA ESTES CO., Publishers, Boston 


i 
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IDEAL JSfOVELS FO ‘R SVMME 'R 'READING 

White Magic TheDepotMaster 


Bv DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 




K WHITE 
& MA G I C 


Swift — Graceful — 
Bright. The Story of 
a Courtship like a 
Comet. 

“Beatrice is a delight 
through all chapters 
and pages. Heaven 
send every love-lorn 
youth a sweetheart as 
fair and as loyal.” 

— Phila. No. American. 

Illustrated by Wenzelh Cover Inlay in Colors 
by Fisher. i 2 mo, cloth , $ 1.50 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 

Another 



DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


of Mr. 
Lincoln's delightful 
stories of Cape Cod 
folk, cast in a new and 
unusually effective 
setting. In none of 
this author’s books 
has there been so 
varied a collection 
of mirth - provoking 
characters and inci¬ 
dents. 


h 


s 






THE 

DEPOT MASTER 



JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Illustrated by Howard Heath, Cover Inlay in 
Colors. 12 7710, cloth , Si .50 


The Green Mouse 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


“ Few writers nowadays have the 
lightness of touch that belongs to 
Robert W. Chambers, and in ‘The 
Green Mouse ’ he provides much en¬ 
joyment and many hearty laughs.” 

— N. V. Sun. 

“‘The Green Mouse’ is a joyous 
book ‘for man, woman, child, and 
suffragette.’ ”—Philadelphia Press 





“Another fascinating example of 
his versatility—as merry as a school 
picnic, unique in plot, and seething 
with humor .”—Boston Globe. 

“ Devised to entertain, it truly and 
completely fulfills that purpose. 
Every page sparkles with some bright 
idea, brightly expressed.” 

—Pittsburgh Leader. 


Cover 1 71 1ay and Illustrations in Color and Black and White by Edmund Frederick. 12 mo, cloth , $ 1.50 

The Gilded Chair 

By MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 



Tony’s Wife 

By GEORGE GIBBS 


Deals with an Eng¬ 
lish Duke, an Ameri¬ 
can heiress, and an 
uprising of Japanese 
coolies on her uncle’s 
vast estate. A story re¬ 
markable for its rapid 
action, vividness of 
character-drawing, pe¬ 
rilous adventure, and 
tense situations. 


“A tale of Quaker 
origin, of life among 
the artists, of mismat- 
ed love, and of a final 
righting of human des¬ 
tinies. Mr. Gibbs has 
treated h i s subject 
with fine reserve and 
with much emotional 
power.” 

— Times, New York. 


Mfe 


Wrapper a7id Frontispiece in Colors by Wenzell, 
illustrations by Bee her. 12 mo, cloth , $ 1.50 




TONY’S WIFE' 



GEORGE GIBBS 


Illustrati07is and Color Inlay on Cover by the 
Author . 12 7Jio, cloth, $ 1.50 


D. AVFLETOJV C(§L COMTAJWy, JVEW yORK 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S LATEST BOOKS 


READY JUNE 4 

A New “Uncle William” Book 

HAPPY ISLAND 

By JENNETTE LEE 

Readers of Mrs. Lee's delightful story of “Uncle William,” the old 
man who was “shif’less” (a book of which a new edition of 50,000 
copies has just gone to press), will be delighted with this new story of 
the same old man and his life on the island,— always wise and kind 
and helping others. $1.00 


A Vagabond Journey Around the World 

By HARRY A. FRANCK 

The most important and fascinating travel book of the decade —the 
story of a young university man’s journey around the world, absolutely 
without money save as he earned it by the way. 

Wm. Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature, Yale University, 
says of it: “I have read every page of Mr. Franck’s long book with 
the deepest interest. I think it is one of the best travel books I ever 
read in my life and full of charm from beginning to end. Everybody 
ought to read it.'* 

Over 100 pictures. $3.60 net, postage 23 cents 



THE SKY-MAN 

A swiftly-moving novel of adventure, — not a story of 
aviation, although incidentally the hero uses a flying- 
machine, but a great love story in which the hero and 
the heroine are forced to live together a Robinson 
Crusoe life during a long arctic night. It will grip 
you with the fascination of “ Treasure Island ” and 
‘Robinson Crusoe”; and hold you with a magic all 
its own. Henry Kitchell Webster is the author. 

Illustrated. $1.20 net , postage 11 cents 

THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY 

Why should a house in a fashionable New York neigh¬ 
borhood be a “ house of mystery ” ? What should, or 
could, a lover do when he finds that his sweetheart, 
unknown to herself, is in the tolls of an unscrupulous 
clairvoyant? This is the story of Will Irwin’s new 
book,—” A fluent, well-told tale of love and mystery.” 

Illustrated. $1.15 net, postage 10 cents 

ANTONIO 

Have you read this wonderfully beautiful book, — 
“so unusual in its scenes and atmosphere that it will 
linger long and pleasantly in the memory of the dis¬ 
cerning novel-reader?” The critics say that it is 
among the great books of the year. The author is 
Ernest Oldmeadow. 

Price $1.30 net, postage 15 cents 


THE CROSSWAYS 

Do you remember Mrs. Helen R. Martin’s “ Tillie : A 
Mennonite Maid ? ” Here is another book by the same 
author, and the Philadelphia Book Netvs says : “ It is 
superior to anything Mrs. Martin has done.” Do not 
miss this strong novel. $1.50 

FRANKLIN WINSLOW KANE 

With every new novel the exquisite character of 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s writing is more apparent. 
The critics say that she has never done better work 
than in this new story, and, incidentally, the London 
Spectator calls its hero “ the most charming Ameri¬ 
can in modern fiction.” $1.50 

MR. CARTERET 

Do you remember those capital stories in “Gallops’ 7 
by David Gray ? Here is a collection of Mr. Gray’s 
most recent stories —all of them touching on sport, 
and most of them telling of the hunt. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net , postage 7 cents 

ANNE OF TREBOUL 

A love-story of Brittany, by Marie Louise Goetchius, 
whose short stories in the magazines have attracted 
wide attention. It is charmingly written. “ The fre c h 
air from the sea blows in on the pages ; the simple faith 
of these peasant folk makes delightful pictures; “ and a 
kindly, sympathetic note sounds through every scene. 
Price $1.20 net, postage 10 cents 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


FICTION 


THE LITTLE KNIGHT OF THE X BAR B 

By MARY K. MAULE 

Illustrated by MAYNARD DIXON. $1.50 

This is, as its name suggests, a novel of ranch life. The author is 
a Western woman who knows her ground thoroughly. Her descrip¬ 
tions are photographic in their reality, and her dialect and characters 
are those of real people, not stage settings. The story is so much out 
of the ordinary that hard must be the heart it cannot touch, and dull 
the mind it cannot interest. 


THE ARCH-SATIRIST 

By FRANCES DE WOLFE FENWICK 

Frontispiece in color by CHARLES COPELAND. $1.50 

A striking novel. It is filled with quaint humor and contains on many a page more 
pungent epigrams than are to be found in the entire length of the average novel. Clever, 
witty, brilliant and sparkling. 

fUFENILE^ 

JOHN AND BETTY’S HISTORY VISIT 

By MARGARET WILLIAMSON 

Twenty-four full-page illustrations from photographs. Large 12mo. $1.25 

An American brother and sister visit an English family in which are also a brother and 
sister, and the four children have the best of times seeing historic England under the 
guidance of the wise and tactful English mother. 

FOUR BOYS AND A FORTUNE 

Why They Went to England, a.nd What They Found 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 

Illustrated. $1.50 

One of the well-known “Four Boys” has received word of his inheritance. His three 
friends accompany him on his voyage to the land that ever will be of interest to the people 
of the United States. There-is an abundance of action, adventure and interest in the story. 

THE BOYS OF BROOKFIELD 
ACADEMY 

By WARREN L. ELDRED 

Author of “Lookout Island Campers ” 

Illustrated. $1.50 

This story is distinctly worth while. It tells how an athletic and 
brainy young teacher transformed a boys’ school with a erlorious 
past, but an uncertain future, largely due to the wrong kind of a 
secret society, a vital problem in hundreds of schools today. 




LOTHROP, LEE 6. SHEPARD CO.. 


BOSTON 
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June Publications of Small, Maynard & Company 


WHEN LOVE CALLS MEN TO ARMS 



By STEPHEN CHALMERS 

Illustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 

$1.50, postpaid 

From the time when Don John escapes from the Spanish 
galleon in Killellan Bay until Rorie comes to the end of his 
story of Don John’s daughter, the winsome but wilful Mariposa, 
tliere is breathless action in this fine Scotch romance by the 
new romantic novelist. The book is full of big scenes and 
alluring characters, not the least of whom is Bordeaux, as he 
calls himself, the friend of “ Will Shaxper.” 


THE CONFESSION OF 
A REBELLIOUS WIFE 

50 cents net; postage 6 cents 

A remarkable human document, written from 
the inside, voicing a real heartache, a real puzzle’ 
a real resolve. The story stands out in its fulness, 
and the reader gains a deep knowledge of the 
nature of this one woman, and through her of that 
of many. 


THE GOSSAMER THREAD 

jB eing the chronicles of Velleda , who understood 
about “the Different Woi'ld 

By VENITA SEIBERT 

Illustrated by W. T. BENDA 
$1.00 net; postage 10 cents 

Velleda is an exquisite littleGerman-American girl 
—sensitive, dreamy, imaginative. She is “one 
question mark.” Miss Seibert’s delightful book—some 
of the chapters of which have been published sepa¬ 
rately with great success in the American Magazine 
—is imbued with fine humor and human nature. 


FROM IRISH CASTLES TO FRENCH CHATEAUX 

By NORMA BRIGHT CARSON, Editor of “ Book News Monthly ” 

Profusely illustrated from photographs, many of them by the author 

$1.50 net; postage 12 cents 

The value of this book to the traveler is that, while covering no new fields of travel, it 
gives the better service for that very reason. It takes the traveler over the journey he will 
inevitably desire and expect to take, however far afield he may go here and there, and 
suggests to the would-be traveler or recalls to him who has travelled what is most interest¬ 
ing and indispensable. From its fine atmosphere of culture the book might be called a 
“ literary pilgrimage.” 


THE COMING RELIGION 

By Rev. CHARLES F. DOLE 

An important book, bringing a message to all 
mankind. Its influence among men of every faith 
will be for good, as emphasizing the central, uni¬ 
versal truths of religion, as offering a gospel of 
hope, joy, work, progress, as making life more, not 
less significant, the continuance of life hereafter 
more not less hopeful. The author’s style is 
quotable, and his manner in presenting his subject 
is characterized by illuminating illustrations and 
comparisons, and by fine moderation and charity 
towards all men of all creeds. It is a book of big 
qualities for all thinking men. 

$1.00 net; postage 10 cents 


ASTIR 

A Publisher's Life-Story 

By JOHN ADAMS THAYER 

Retiring from partnership in Everybody's a few 
years ago, Mr. Thayer has devoted the leisure of this 
welcome breathing-space after his thirty years of 
business life, to writing his autobiography. It is a 
singularly interesting book, the work of a man with 
high ideals and wide knowledge of affairs. His work 
as the advertising manager of the Ladies' Home 
Journal , the Delineator , the Muasey publications, 
and his experiences as one of the owners and up- 
builders of Everybody's are full of interest for every 
man and woman in every branch of the publishing 
business, and his modest story of success is an 
inspiration to every young American. 

$1.20 net; postage 12 cents 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 15 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Fi'Ce Good pio-Velf 


By Florence L. Barclay 10 th Printing 

The Rosary 

One of the most successful novels of the year, because it is one of those 
unusual stories that appeals to all classes of readers of fiction. 

“ An ideal love story—one that justifies the publishing business, refreshes 
the heart of the reviewer, strengthens faith in the outcome of the great experi¬ 
ment of putting humanity on earth. The Rosary is a rare book, a source of 
genuine delight.”— Syracuse Post-Standard. 3S net 

By Anna Katharine Green Jybh Printing 

The House ol the Whispering Pines 

“ As good as The Leavenworth Case.”— N. Y. Globe. 

“From a legal point of view it is better than The Leavenworth Case , and 
from a dramatic point of view far surpassed Hand and Ring." — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

With Frontispiece by A. I. Keller Price, $1.50 

By Cynthia Stockley 3d Printing 

Poppy 

The Story of a South African Girl 

“ Breezy freshness, strong masculinity, and almost reckless abandon in the 
literary texture and dramatic inventions.”— Phila. A orth American. 

“ A book of many surprises and a fresh new kind of heroine—strong, 
sweet and unconventional ”— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

With Frontispiece $1.35 net 

By Ashton Hilliers 2d Printing 

The Master Girl 

“Clever, original, entertaining, thrilling.”— Cincinnati Times Star. 

“This tale of the Master Girl and her amazing doings has only one fault. 
It is too short.”— Hew York Sun. $ 1.25 net 

By Patricia Wentworth 2d Printing 

A Marriage Under the Terror 

This remarkable story of the French Revolution won the first prize 
($ I > 2 5 °) ln the Melrose Novel Competition. As befits the times the plot 
moves rapidly, and the pages are filled with intrigue, adventure, violence and 
the love of woman. $ 1.35 net 


„ G p Putnam > s Sons JTJS. 
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CLEAR-CUT ^ 
AS AN ETCHING 


F. BERKELEY SMITH 


The gem of humor of the season! The usual “my impres 
sions ” of England has been worn threadbare. The author 
approaches from an entirely different angle and discovers 
i a new aspect of English life. It is a confession of faux i 
L ftas, full of good humor and abounding in ridiculous A 
situations. You will laugh from cover to cover— 
and far beyond! ^A 

B Just out. $0.50 ^A 


Country - life 

IN AMERICA 


ONE OF THE BEST SELLERS 


The Personal 
Conduct ol Belinda 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 

A charming story of 
European romance 
and adventure, 
sparkling and un¬ 
usual. 


Fixed fir ice $1.20 
([Postage 12 c.) 


A STORY 
IN A 

THOUSAND 


THE PREMIER NOVEL OF THE YE 


Lady Merton, 
Colonist 


By Mrs. Humphry Wa 


A romance of the N< 
Northwest, told w 
all the skill of tl 1 
accomplish 
writer. 


Illustrated. $i 


A Village of Vagabonds 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Author of **The Lady of "Big Shanty“In London Totvnf* etc. 


For exquisite delicacy and a delightful story, this easily 
stands at the head of all Mr. Smith’s work. In this quaint 
romance of a Norman-French seacoast village, the author has 
given us a tale that will be read and read again wherever the 
real art of story-telling is appreciated. 


Illustrated by F. Hopkinson Smith and the author 
Just out. Fixed price $1.50 (postage 12c.) 


A Plain American in England 


By CHARLES T. WHITEFIELD 


Lord 
Loveland 
Discovers 
America 


The Lord 
oi High 
Decisioi 


By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson 

One of the greatest suc- 
cessesm thesemostpopular 
writers A splendid story! 
One of Che Six Best Sellers 

Fixed fir. ce $i 20 {postage 12 c ) 


By 

Meredith Nicholsr 1 

Author of "The House 
a Thousand Candlese' 

A romance of Pittsburg tod. - 

A powerful portraya 
of American life 

Illustrated. $1 50 
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E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 

announce the issue of the following books by 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Novelist, Philosopher 
and Satirist. “In his own department,” says 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, “the greatest English 
writer of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century.” 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 

A Novel. $1.50 Net 

c ‘ A study of modern English life and character, more withering, 
because more true and restrained, than anything penned by his 
famous disciple, Mr. Shaw.” — The Outlook. 

EREWHON, Or Over The Range 

$1.25 Net 

EREWHON REVISITED 

$1.25 Net 

“ It is not wonderful that such a man as Butler should be the 
author of * Erewhon,’ a shrewd and biting satire on modern life 
and thought—the best of its kind since ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ 

. . . To lash the age, to ridicule vain pretension, to expose 

hypocrisy, to deride humbug in education, politics, and religion, 
are tasks beyond most men's powers ; but occasionally, very 
occasionally, a bit of genuine satire secures for itself more than 
a passing nod of recognition. ‘Erewhon,’ I think, is such a 
satire.”— Augustine Birrfll. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 

31 West 23d Street New York 
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By the author of “ Tono-Bungay ” 

THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY 

By H. G. Wells 

“Not only is it vital as a social comment, but it is decidedly enter¬ 
taining as a story. It has considerable charm and Mr. Wells’s characteristic 
candor, independence ar.d singularity.’’— 'Jhe Chicago Evening Fost. 

There is no other word for it, ‘ Mr. Polly ’ is a treat.’’ 

—New York Town Topics. 
“ For delicious humorous characterization, H G. Wells has not done a 
cleverer bit of work than this good-humored satire.” 

— The Chicago Examiner. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


THE EMIGRANT TRAIL 

By Geraldine Bonner 

Of this remarkable novel of characteristic American romance, the St. 
Louis Post-Despaich says : “The spirit of the West has never sung through 
the pages of a book with a sweeter serenity and a finer strength than it ex¬ 
hibits in this beautiful story by Geraldine Bonner.” 

Illustrated • Cloth, 12tno. $1.50 


H. G. Wells 


GARRYOWEN 

By H. de Vere Stacpoole 


Author of “The Blue Lagoon ” and “The Crimson Azaleas” 

“ One of the few living novelists about whom one may still be eagerly expectant.” 

“ * Garryowen ’ is a capital story. The interest begins on the first page and accumulates without a pause, until 
the last word is said.” — The London Standard. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


THE INNOCENT MURDERERS 

By Pa.ul West and William Johnston 


An exciting narrative in the first rank of mystery stories. A distinguished professor disappears frem a col¬ 
lege town. The charm of an innocent girl and the weird powers of radium are invoked to find him again. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12n\o. $1.50 


THE EDUCATION OF JACQUELINE 

By Claire de Frantz 


A brilliant study of the modern French girl by a woman who knows the social traditions of both France ar.d 
England. And also a real love story told with power. 

Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 



JOE MULLER: DETECTIVE 

By Grace Isabel Colbron 

A notable addition to the gallery of great detectives in fiction. Joe Muller is an attractive personality as wel 
as a brilliant detective, and his adventures throw a new' light upon life in Vienna. 

Cloth, 12tno. $1.50 

By an Anonymous Author 

DIARY OF A DALY DEBUTANTE 

A frank account of the early days of the famous 
stock company, only now become available for publica¬ 
tion. 

“A vivid and faithful picture of the American stage 
ofjthirtyiyears ago, with many a delightful reminder of 
the old order of things for the reminiscent reader.” 

— The Chicago Evening Post. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net 


duffieldmcompany 

36WEST 37 1 ? ST ^SCgf NEW YORK 


THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCHES OF 
ENGLAND 

By Helen Marshall Pratt 

A compact, clear, and comprehensive account of the 
thirty-two cathedrals of England, useful to student and 
traveller alike. Miss Pratt has spent eight years in the 
study of her subject and writes with knowledge and 
authority. 

Ill ustra' c<l. Cloth, 12mo. $2.50 nrt 


Geraldine Bonner 
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A Splendid Piece of Summer Fiction 


DAN 


By Lawrence Perry 

Illustrated in color by J. V. McFall 

“P)AN MERRITHEW” is an ideal 
story for Summer reading—full 
of life and vigor, free from “problems” 
and from any trace of “midnight oil,” 
the book is yet quite unconventional in 
its setting and unhackneyed in theme. 

“ A vigorous, spirited, yet simple, tale of young love and high cour¬ 
age on the open sea. It has qualities which make for greatness.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“ A stirring, well-spun yarn of th*e sea, full of the spirit of high 
courage and superb daring. Dan and Virginia Howland get mixed up 
in a South American revolution, have a thrilling time aboard a burning 
steamer, and escape to a derelict whirling around at the edge of the 
Sargasso sea. In the perils which they eventually endure Dan proves 
himself a master of every situation. There are warmth and color and a 
strong dramatic fervor and wholesomeness in the tale, which make it 
thoroughly acceptable .”—Chicago Daily News. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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We beg to call the attention of the Trade 
to our entirely New Binding of 

The World’s Greatest Books 

{SUMPTUOUSLY ILLUSTRATED) 

W E are using the $5.00 Edition de luxe stock of paper, with all 
the photogravures in Japan, colored plates and half-tones. 
Our New Binding is Dark Blue Art Vellum, with stamping of Pure 
Gold Leaf. Title and author on back and sides of each volume. 
The individual volumes are in wrappers. The same, with author 
and title on back and side. Our two and three volume sets are in 
boxes. Each box labeled. 

SPECIAL PRICES MADE TO THE TRADE ONLY 


The list of the series is as follows 


Rawlinson's Ancient History. 1 Vols. 

Hallam's History of the Middle Ages, 

includes Michelet Modern History. 3 44 

Green's History of the English Peo¬ 
ples, includes Guizot Civilization 

in Europe. 3 44 

Carlyle's History of the French Revo¬ 
lution.2 44 

Creasy's Decisive Battles of the World 1 44 

Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws, in¬ 
cludes Bagehot Physics and Politics 2 44 

Mill’s Political Economy.2 44 

De Tocqueville's Democracy in 

America. 2 44 

Plato and Aristotle . 1 4i 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning 

and Novum Organum. \ 44 

Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. \ 44 

Hegel's History of Philosophy. \ 44 

Demosthenes's Orations. 1 44 

Cicero's Orations. 1 44 

British Orations.2 

American Orations.2 44 

British Essays.2 44 

American Essays . 1 “ 

French, German and Italian Essays- \ 44 

Persian and Japanese Classics. 2 44 

Hindoo Classics. 1 44 


Chinese and Arabian Classics. \ 

Sacred Books of the East. \ 

Plays of Browning, Moliere, Racine, 

Goldsmith, etc. . \ 

Plays by Ibsen, Goethe, Schiller, 

Sardou, etc. \ 

Taine's English Literature. 3 

Egyptian Literature. . .. J 

Turkish Literature. \ 

Hebrew Literature. \ 

Moorish and Malayan Literature ... \ 
Babylonian, Armenian and Assyrian 

Literature. I 

Memoirs of Eminent French Men 

and Women. \ 

Memoirs of Eminent English Men 

and Women. .... 1 

Memoirs of Historical Personages. 

Annals of Goethe. \ 

Froissart Chronicles, including Vol¬ 
taire's History of Charles XII.2 

Dante's Divine Comedy. \ 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. \ 

TheNibelungenlied. \ 

Ranke's History of the Popes. 3 

Machiavelli's History of Florence ... \ 

Plato's The Republic. \ 

Hamilton's The Federalist. \ 

Ideal Commonwealths. \ 


Vols. 


The Lamb Publishing Company 

The Brunswick Building 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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TEN MILLION 
READERS WILL SEE 

Each of our advertisements 
of this new book. The first 
appears in The Saturday 
Evening Post, May 16. 

ORDER NOW 



Uncle Wash’s irresistibly humorous narratives will stick in 
the back part of your mind and bring many a soulwarming flash 
of pleasant recollection to ease the day’s work. And some stories 
give you the re-reading impulse ; you’ll acquire a happy habit of 
coming back to Uncle Wash lo hear “just one more.” 

Told in the flowing, easy reading Southern dialect—32 
masterpieces in all; you’ll be glad there are so many—sorry 
there aren’t more. 

UNCLE WASH 

His Stories 

By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 

Author of the “"Bishop of Cottontobun “ 

These stories haven’t the “rolltop” flavor, but breathe the 
idyllic beauty of wooded blue grass hills and are full of fun. 

WORTH A DOZEN NIGHTS OF MUSICAL COMEDY 

Illustrated. $1.50 

SPLENDID ADVERTISING FURNISHED WITH ALL ORDERS 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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MR. HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL Ready June i 

HORNING STAR 

A Romance of Ancient Egypt 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD 

Author of 11 Shef “King Solomons Minesf etc. 

With 3 full page illustrations by A. C. Michael, 2 of which 
are colored. Crown 8vo, pp. xii + 308, $ 1.50 

“ In his latest novel, Mr. Rider Haggard has drawn aside the veil of time, and 
revealed to us the mysteries and black magic of the old Egyptians. Tua,or Morn¬ 
ing Star, a daughter of Pharaoh, is the heroine. She is a girl of great beauty, and 
the story of her love for Rames,and the perils she goes through for his sake, is one 
of the most entrancing Mr. Haggard has written.” 

“ How great a part miracles of the most terrible and exalted kind played in the 
life of old Egypt, the reader need go no further than the book of Exodus to learn. 
Records of them are to be found in countless monuments and writings, and from 
the coffins of their priests we still recover wands such as the wizards threw down 
before Pharaoh In this tale these wizards appear wielding the powders of the good 
and evil gods as they were believed to do by the old Egyptians.” 


WORKS by E. (E. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

With 31 illustrations. Crown Svo, $1.50 

The Baron de Book Worms in * * Punch.”— “ Dulness is banished from the opening of the bock to the close 
tfiereof. . . . Since Charles Lever was at his best, no such rollicking Irish book as this has appeared. at least 

not within the period whereunto the memory of the Baron runneth not to the contrary. . Nothing ot a 

sedate or gentle character is to be found here ; nearly every story is calculated to set the table in a roar.” 

FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

With 35 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50 

“ . . . We feel pretty sure that whoever begins with this book will be inclined when he has finished it to 

seek the other. There are about a dozen short stories in the volume, and all of them are good. . . . They have 

the unusual merit of suggesting the true quality of the country they represent, a thing that can be said of very few 
books dealing with Ireland. Professional humorists are very fond of using the Irish as a theme, but for the most 
part they do it in a bungling manner, and with little understanding. . . . The niceties of Irish expression are 

missed by almost all writers, even Irishmen themselves, and it rs just in these niceties that the chroniclers of the 
* R M.’ are so exceptionally observant.”— The Evening Sun, New York. 

ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE 

With 10 illustrations. Crown Svo, $1.50 

“ There are eleven of these light and amusing sketches which deal largely with horses and 1 unting in Ireland„ 
and the one criticism possible is of the very clever authors- that they did not see fit to make it an even dozen. So 
diverting a book we have not encountered in many a day.”— Outlook, New York. 

SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS crown svo,$1.50 
AN IRISH COUSIN Crown Svo, $1.50 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE crown svo, $,. 95 
THE SILVER FOX $100 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 

Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York 
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Ttvo BooK^f by J. J. Belt 

For Every Vacation “Grip 

“ Tivo Hours of Solid Merriment" 

JUST READY 

Wul lie 
McWattie’s 
Master 





Illustrated. i6mo, cloth 


Will Give 
One 
More 
Pleasure! 
Than 


60 cents net 


The success of “Oh! Christina” and “Wee MacGieegor” 
is sure to be duplicated in Bell’s latest book. A pronounced 
“hit” isthestoryof “Wullie McWaitie’s Master ” and how 
he taught Wullie to paint and how Wullie got into scraps— 
and how, with the help of his employer, he got out. W ullie 
3 Vacation Will recall the character of 4 ‘ Wee MacGreegor.” 


Will Keep 
One 

Laughing 
From 
Start to 


Oh! Christina! 


u Tlie boniiint, happiest, 
Scotch lassie that ever came 
to life in ilie pages of a look. 5 ’ 


Illustrated. i6mo, cloth, 60 cents net 


Two Summer Issues of Unusual /nterest 


Her Medical Wards and Messages 
Home 

A Bluestocking 
in India 

WINIFRED HESTON, M.D. 

A charging little story told in letters 
written by a medical missionary from India, 
abounding in feminine delicacy of touch 
and keenness of insight, and a very unusual 
and refreshing sense of humor. 

i 2 mo, cloth, net, $1.00 


The Great Booh of the Hour on 
the Most Tremendous Sub¬ 
ject of the Hour 

Panders and Their 
White Slaves 

CLIFFORD Q. ROE 

Former Ass't State's Attorney , Chicago 

A story of the war against the traffic in 
women. Mr. Roe writes with restraint yet 
convincingly and with the assertion that 
since this has thriven on ignorance and in 
darkness it should be met by a statement 
of facts and dragged into the light of day. 

Cloth, net, $1.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


AGO: 80 Wabash Ave. 
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When Time who steals ouryears away 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 


MY 

SCHOOL LIFE 

By 

Adrian J* Iorio 

A complete school 
or college memory 
book for boy or girl. 
Printed in two 
colors. 4to. Cloth, 
cover inlaid. 

Price, $1.00 
Full Morocco , 
Price, $2.50 

MY HIGH 
SCHOOL DAYS 

By 

L. J. Bridgman 

A memory book for 
the high school girl 
to record all events 
from entrance to 
graduation. Printed 
in two colors. i2mo, 
cloth, in a box. 
Price, $1.50 
Diploma Edition , 
Price, $2.00 
Alma Mater Edition 
Price, $2.50 
Full Moroccos 
Price, $5.00 



The mem'n/ of thepast will stay, 
\d half our joys reneu/. 

' T r hnma^ A 


Th&nas Moore. . 



% Hk 

SCHOOLDAY 


MEMORIES 

M 

By 

■ML 

Helen P. Strong 

Am 

* ’Mm 

A popular priced 
memory book. 
Lithographed 


throughout in many 


colors. moire 


silk back. 


Price, 50 cents 

i. * (\ 

Limp Leather, 

Vv *s>£ 

Price, $1.25 


MY 

GRADUATION 

By 

Marion Peabody 

The handsomest 
and most elaborate 
school or college 
girl’s memory book 
ever published. 
Printed in two 
colors and bound in 
cloth. 4to, boxed. 
Price, $2.50 
Senior Edition , 
Price, $3.50 
Half Morocco , 
Price, $4.00 
Full Crushed Levant , 
Price, $7.00 


Send for Illustrated 
CATALOGUE OK BOOKS FOR COMMENCEMENT 
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The Garde 


• • • 


12mo, cloth, decorative, Illustrated 


N O. 19” will be acknowledged as one of 
the most absorbing “mystery” stories 
of recent fiction. Its strength lies in the 
skill with which the prevading mystery is 
slowly suggested and gradually increased. 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 
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Spring and Summer HooKi* 


JOHN MARSH’S MILLIONS 

A novel by CHARLES KLEIN and ARTHUR 
HORN BLOW. i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 

NEW FACES 

A volume of 8 stories by MYRA KELLY. These 
stories first published in tfc z Saturday Evening Post, 
IVotnaris Home Co??ipanion and Appleton's Magazine 
now in book form. i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 

THE HOUSE ON STILTS 

A novel by R. H. HAZARD. i2mo, cloth. Illus¬ 
trated. $1.50. 

BUCKY O’CONNOR. 

A novel by Wm. M. RAINE, author of “ Wyoming,” 
etc. i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 

CHILDREN OF DESTINY 

A play in four acts by SYDNEY ROSENFELD. 
i2mo, cloth. Illustrated $1.00. Paper covers 50 cts. 

THE PEACOCK OF JEWELS 

A detective story by FERGUS HUME. i2mo, cloth. 
.$1.25. 

THE SILVER KING 

Novelized from the great play by ALFRED WILSON 
BARRETT. i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 

TINSEL AND GOLD 

A new novel by DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 
Author of “ Everybody’s Secret.” i2mo, cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

THE RED FLAG 

By GEORGES OHNET. Author of “The Iron- 
master,” a powerfully dramatic story of the conflict 
between master and men. i2mo, cloth. $1.50. 

THE EDDY 

A novel. By CL A RENCE L. CULLEN. Illustrated 
by Ch. Weber Ditzler. i2mo, cloth. $1.50. 

IN OLD KENTUCKY 

A novel founded on the famous play. By EDWARD 
MARSHALL. i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 

THE HAPPY FAMILY 

Bv B. M. BOWER. Author of “ Chip of the Flying 
U,” etc. i2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 

THE LAND of the FROZEN SUNS 

A novel. By B. W. SINCLAIR. Author of “Raw 
Gold,” etc, T2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers 

119-121 West 23d Street, New York: 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.’S BOOKS 


EVERY BASEBALL “FAN” SHOULD READ 

The Humming Bird 

By OWEN JOHNSON, Author of “The Varmint” 

Pictures by Grugcr. Cover Design by Goldberg 

Clotb, 50 cents 

The record of a famous baseball game told in slang to re- 
j )ice the heart of the “fan” and make the dictionaries expand. 


'BIOG'RAVHV AJV*D TRAVEL 


Camp and Camino in Lower California 

By ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH. Author of “ The Mother of California ” 

A book of adventure and exploration in a region which lies almost unknown at our 
very doors. Lower California has a long and fascinating history. Upon this region 
Mr. North is probably the greatest living authority, and the book contains not only 
stirring records of adventure, but no less valuable records of scientific exploration and 
description. S vo t 346 pages. With 32 illustrations . $3.00 net. Postage 18 cents. 

A Guide to Great Cities—Northwestern Europe 

For Young Travellers and Others By ESTHER SINGLETON 

Author of “ Rome," “Florence." etc.. etc. 

Such a book as will place young and untravelled visitors in touch with the ten famous 
cities it describes. 12 mo. 350 pages. 12 illustrations. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 

A Guide to American Biography—” Men of Mind ” 

For Young People and Beginners By BURTON E. STEVENSON 

Author of “Guide to American Biography—Men of Action." “Days and Deeds." etc. 

An inspiring record of the achievement of men of mind in American history. 12 mo, 
388 pages. 16 illustrations. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


FO*R THE SXZMMEK LI'B'RA'Ry 
Gwenda By mabel barnes grundy 

Author of “ Dimble and If “ Hilary on Her Own," “Hazel of Heather land." 

An intimate, intense story, relieved by humor and a dash of worldly wisdom. 12 mo, 
350 pages. Frontispiece. $1.50. 

The Top of the Morning By juliet wilbor tompkins 

Author of “Dr. Ellen" and “Open House." A sparkling, wholesome story, full of 
humor, vivacity and charm. 12 mo. Frontispiece in color. $1.50. 

In Praise of Gardens compiled by temple scott 

Poems and verses about gardens from the whole range of English poetry. Charming 
in contents and in form. $1.25. 

The Garden in the Wilderness By - a hermit” 

A felicitous mingling of gardening and sentiment. Many illustrations, decorative end 
papers, etc. $1.50 net. 

Women as Letter Writers Edited by ada m. ingpen 

The best letters written by women from the 16th century until our own time. 12 mo, 
q full-page portraits. $1.25 net. 



OWEN JOHNSON 
“WHEN DENNIS 
UNMUZZLED A HUM¬ 
MING BIRD.” 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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New Nature Books 



and Novels 


a w. aTto York, by HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

New Books in THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES 


CIRCULAR ON 

B. E. Fernow’s The Care of 
Trees in Lawn, Street, and Park 

By the Professor of Forestry in the University of 
Toronto. Illustrated. American Nature Series. 
$2.00 net. 

Written for amateurs by a forester, this volume 
furnishes information such as the owner of trees or 
the “ tree warden ” may need. 

“A manual for practical use . . . helpful espe¬ 
cially to those who are watching the growth of their 
few specimens in the city or the suburbs.”— N. Y. Sun. 


APPLICATION 

Helen R. Albee’s Hardy 
Plants for Cottage Gardens 

Author of “Mountain Playmates.” Illustrated. 

12mo. About 400 pages, Probable price, $1.6 j net. 

A personal and very readable record, illustrated by 
photographs, of the author’s success in assembling 
within a limited area, the choice varieties of hardy 
shrubs, annuals, and perennials, so arranged to give ^ 
succession of bloom of pure color in each bed. With a 
list givingmannerof growth, height, time of blooming, 
exact color, special requirements of soil and moisture, 
and many et ceteras of vital importance. 


** Vamba’s ” 

The Prince and His Ants 

By Luigi Bertklli. Translated by Sarah F. Wood* 
ruff : edited by V. L. Kellogg. With 8 colored 
plates and many text illustrations. Probable price, 
$1.50 net. 

Sig. Luigi Bertelli, Italian writer of sketches and 
books for children under the pen name of “ Vamba,” 
is a well-known author of Florence. His special lean¬ 
ing is towards half-fanciful, half truly descriptive 
nature stories for young people. His best known book 
has had a wide popularity among the children of Italy, 
and is now issued in a spirited translation. It is the 
engaging story of a boy who became an ant and had 
many thrilling adventures with other ants, and wasps 
and bees, and of his sister who became a butterfly. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beebe’s 

Our Search for a Wilderness 

Mr. Beebe is Curator of Birds in N. Y. Zoological 
Park, and author of “The Bird: Its Form and Func¬ 
tion.” With 165 illustrations. $2.75 net. 

An account of trips into South American wilder¬ 
ness. 

“Fascinating ... it will be very difficult for 
anyone to compete with Mr. and Mrs. Beebe in any¬ 
thing except the description of purely superficial con¬ 
ditions . . . for bird lovers in particular. . . . 

Reveals people and customs and adventures in a thor¬ 
oughly satisfying as well as delightfully clever man¬ 
ner. . . . The amiable captain was full of legend 

and superstition . . . the mate enthralled the crew 
with dramatic and sentimental tales.”— N. Y. Sun. 


Viola Burhan’s 
The Cave Woman 

This is not a story of a prehistoric “ cave dweller,” 
but an entirely romantic tale of areal Cave Woman, 
of to day. It begins and ends literally in a cave,—and 
in one so dark that the hero cannot distinguish so 
much as an eyelash of the woman who is his compan¬ 
ion, and who refuses to disclose her identity. $1.50. 


M. Little’s At the 

Sign of the Burning Bush 

A novel that is creating a bit of a sensation in Eng¬ 
land, where “Claudius Clear” has devoted nearly 3 
columns to it. It combines a trenchant satire on 
Scotch Theologs with an intense love story and much 
humor. $1.50. 



SKID PUFFER Illustrated. $1.50. 

“The tale of adventure and danger is as good as is the study of vernacular humor. 

. . Best example of typically native fiction that has appeared since ‘Partners of 
Providence.’”— N. Y. Tribune. 

“ The first half of the book brimful of humor.”— N. Y. Times. 

“A new classic has been added to American literature.”— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“Fresh and original . . . just such a book as the sportsman will delight to stow in 

his grip ”— Chicago Record-Herald. 

Algernon Blackwood’s Education of Uncle Paul 

“Opens the gates to the wonderland of childhood. A delicately, subtly imaginative, 
and often truly poetic story.”— N. Y. Tribune. $1.60. 


E. L. Dudley’s Isle of Whispers 

A story suggested by rumors of a mysterious “ No 

Man’s Land,” near Nantucket. $1.50. 

“ Has undertaken —and successfully—a more ambi¬ 
tious piece of melodrama than is ‘Treasure Island.’ 
His terrors and agonies are less of the concrete, of the 
flesh.”— Hartford Courant. 

“Most satisfactory, an ingeniously novel twist 
worth reading to the end. . . . A young woman- 

all that such a young woman ought to be in a story of 
this kind.”— New York I^'ibune. 


Miss Gertrude Hall’s 
Unknown Quantity si so. 

“A pleasant and tender story, dominated by a com¬ 
mendable seriousness of purpose, seeing life with 
sincerity and truth . . .— Bookman. 

“Retains the charmed interest, the quiet, thought¬ 
ful style, and the vivid, if restrained, humanity. The 
tale is so natural, so lifelike. . . . The author’s evi¬ 

dent faith in the eternal rightness of things.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Interesting New Books 


TYPES FROM CITY STREETS 

By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 

With Eight Full Page Drawings by Glenn O. Coleman 

Mr. Hapgood, who will be well remembered as the author of “The 
Spirit of the Ghetto,” of which a new edition has just appeared, has 
undertaken in this volume to present a record of his actual experience in 
observing unusual phases of life in the under-world ol New York. He 
has aimed not so much to picture the squalid side of that life as its charm. 
Among the types selected are not only Bowery boys, criminals, small 
politicians, “ spieler ” girls, and Bowery “cruisers,” but Bohemians of 
the higher type, men-about-town, artists, etc. 


Flash-Light 

Descriptions 

of 

New York’s 
Underworld 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $ 1.50 net 


DOMINION AND POWER 

By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 

Author of “ The Will to Be Well,” “ The Measure of a Man,” Etc. 

This is a new edition of one of Charles Brodie Patterson’s most popula 
books. It has been thoroughly revised and contains some five or six new 
chapters dealing with Menial and Physical Health. Psychic Development, 
The Right Use of the Breath, Self Control, etc. “ Dominion and Power ” 
has had a large sale in this country, has already passed through several 
editions in England and recently been translated into Dutch, in which 
language three editions have been called for in a little over a year. 


New Edition 

of a 

Very Popular 
Book 


1 2mo. Cloth. Price. $ 1.20 net 


THE GOOD OF LIFE AND 
OTHER LITTLE ESSAYS 

By PROF- WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 

Author of “Foreign Classics in English,” “Some New Literary 
Valuations,” etc. 

The Latin words “ De Omnibus Rebus et Quebusdam Aliis ” might wel^ 
describe this book because the little essays that compose the volume treat 
of pretty much everything in the world, and of a few things besides! 
There are social essays, ethical essays, even religious essays, political 
essays, literary essays, essays descriptive, essays narrative, essays of 
personal reminiscence, essays of adventure in travel, pedagogical essays, 
biographical essays, historical essays, exegetical essays, essays in char¬ 
acter sketching, essays in hygienics and essays in dietetics. 


A 

Good 

Vacation 

Companion 


1 2mo. Cloth. Price, $ 1.25 net 


NERVOUS STATES: 

Their Nature and Causes 

By PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. 

Author of “ Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders,” “ Influence of 
the Mind on the Body,” “Self-Control and How to Secure It,” 

Etc , Etc. Authorized Translation by Edward G. Richards 

Most men and women are subject to various degrees of peurasthenia, 
due to the influence of fatigue by which are brought on psychic debilities, 
so that nature reacts and they become irritable or sad. The most healthy 
of men may become temporarily neurasthenic. The reader feels as in the 
former works, that this author is not alone a scientific man, but that to 
his equipment as a skilled investigator and practitioner, he adds largeness 
of vision and rare humanity. 


All of 

Dubois’ Books 

are 

Eagerly Read 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents net 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF 
THE CITY BOSS 

By JOHN J. HAMILTON 

The most notable movement of our generation, in making better the 
government of cities, is that known as the Des Moines plan, which is 
based on an earlier plan first worked out in Galveston. It has now been 
extended to many other cities and thus far has achieved notable results, 
financial as well as governmental. Mr. Hamilton, who writes this vol¬ 
ume,hasbeen identified with the movement in Des Moines, and has given 
a comprehensive and detailed statement of its workings in that and other 
cities from first-hand knowledge. 

1 2mo. Cloth. Price, $ 1.20 net 


Government 
by the 
Commission 
Plan 


1 

FUNK & WAGNALLS 

COMPANY. Publishers, NEW YORK and LONDON 
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A SUMMER SELLER 


THE GREAT BASEBALL STORY 


TOUCHING SECOND 


By JOHN J. EVERS (King of Second Basemen) 

and HUGH S. FULLERTON (the Great Baseball Writer) 



This story of “inside play” in the Big Leagues 
is the “real dope” from two “wise ones.” 
Touching Second fully explains the science, 
development and mathematics of the 
National Game—tells the secrets of a 
world’s series championship team—is 
full of anecdotes of the great players 
and star plays—is fascinating reading. 

There are chapters on the creation 
of a winning team; duties of mana- 
agers; how catchers, pitchers, in¬ 
fielders, outfielders and batsmen 
develop the maximum efficiency; the 
strategy of “inside play; ” base run¬ 
ning ; combination plays and 

developing new plays; also on 
“Umpiring,” “Spring Training,” 
“Fine Points of the Game,” 
“On the Bench,” “Deciding 
Moments of Great 
Games.” and “Scoring.” 
No phase of baseball 
untouched. It’s the 
story of baseball 

from the inside, 

sparklingwithanec- 
dotes and remi¬ 
niscences 
of person¬ 
al experi¬ 
ences. 


TOUCHING SECOND—320 pages and sixteen half-tone pictures of noted players ; many charts 
and diagrams; a mast interesting double-page photographic reproduction of Fullerton’s score 
of the famous game between the Cubs and the Pirates, Sept. 5th, 1909. Cloth, 12 mo, cover inlay 
in colors and fancy wrapper. Price $1.25. 


A book for all fans —old or young. 
“Get in the game” and order at once. 
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MOFFAT, YARD DRIB I I AIIT MCUI S ft ft V C MOFFAT, YARD 

& company DSIILLlAli I nCn DUUIVd & company 


“Flown with the frank insolence and effervescing wine of brilliant youth.” —James Huneker. 

CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN 

By CEORCE SYLVESTER VIERECK 

“If ever champagne was put into print, here it is Every sentence sparkles, every para¬ 
graph abounds in epigrams; from page to page, from chapter to chapter, irom cover to cover, 
the reader i-s dazzled with the brilliancy of Mr. Viereck’s observations He can paint a picture 
in a sentence. He is a master of contrast. . . . H§ is undoubtedly a man of genius.” 

—Charleston Neivs and Courier. 

“The present ‘Confessions’ have to do with America and Europe, particularly Germany. 
Startling ideas tumble over each oth^r, and the style is jerky Ij 0111 rapid overburdening of 
thought. . . . Ihe book is surely astonishing. L sparkles, goads and irritates; if invites 

admiration and profanity. A big enthusiastic young brain is turning the world inside out and 
getting plenty of humorous enjoyment from the pastime.”— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

12mo, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


AIICDI^A&I DDflDI CMC Fromthe PointofView 

AlYltnluAli rnUDLCiVlo of a psychologist 

By HUGO MUNSTERBERC, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 

A brilliant discussion of a wide variety of American subjects by one of the keenest minds in 
the University world to-day; a discussion the shrewder and more valuable because of the 
author’s foreign birth and education, and of his distinguished attainments as a p.-\chologist. 
In fact, the psychologist's point of view is apparent everywhere. 

He discusses Nerves, Prohibition, Women, Vocations, Scholarship, Books, Language, 
Markets and Ghosts. 

12mo, $1.60 net. By mail, $1 72 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CLOWN 

As Told to ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 

James Lane Allen says of this inimitable book: 

“It should have thousands of readers. Every reader of it will be its friend. The subject 
is one of universal interest, and it is handled with great cba.*m of incident and mastery of 
style.” 

Freely illustrated. Small 12mo, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


jvew nc TIOJV 


FORTUNE 

THE STORM BIRDS 

By J. C. SNAITH, author of “Araminta.” 

By SCHROEDER DAVIS 

Here is a novel of extraordinary interest, intro¬ 
ducing a new character. Sir Richard Pendragon, 
soldier of fortune, who is bound to become cele¬ 
brated. 

12iiio 9 $1.50 

An exciting novel of diplomatic Washington in 
the days just preceding the Spanish war. An 
impressive story, involving many real person¬ 
ages. 

12mo, $1.50 

BRITZ OF HEADQUARTERS 

THE SONG OF THE WOLF 

By MARCIN BARBER 

By FRANK MAYER 

One of those exceptional detective stories which 
every now and then sweep the country. Scene is 
New York City. Extremely exciting. Surprising 
finish. 

12iuo, $1.50 

A spirited novel of a man and two women. 
Straightforward, powerful, very unusual tale of 
primitive life and passions on a Western ranch. 

l2iiio, $1.50 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 


The Ntw Novel by the Author of “Richard Carvel“The Crisis," etc. 

MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S new novel 

Modern Chronicle 

“ His picture of New York society in the rich smart set is not 
exaggerated, and therefore is doubly effective. No one has ap¬ 
proached it in vigor or in truth.” “ Winston Churchill has done 
his maturest aAd best work in this book. He has undertaken 
the supreme test of the novelist—the creation of a complex and 
fascinating woman . . . and he has succeeded. His Honora is 
the most vital woman of 7 nodern fiction." 


tl A big and 
brilliant 
novel." 

“ Intensely 
interesting." 
Illustrated. 
Cloth , $1.50 


By MARY S. WATTS 


“ Original unique 
and ad?nirable 
. . . profoundly 
interesting .” 
Cloth , $1.50 


Nathan Burke 

"A great novel." “ An exquisitely delightful piece of literature 
of a sort that isn’t common now-a-days. ... A fine, whole¬ 
some and interesting book that is a real novel.” “It has charm 
and fineness of spirit.” “Nathan Burke" is infinitely interest¬ 
ing “extraordinarily worth while.” 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


“Brilliantly writ¬ 
ten . ” “ With extra¬ 

ordinary clearness 
and power." 


Tower of Ivory 

Is greeted by ihe best critics everywhere as her “ really great 
novel.” It is ‘ a remarkable and noteworthy book,” “out of 
the store of a wonderful woman's temperament, she has skil¬ 
fully solved an intricate problem.” 


F. M. CRAWFORD’S 


The Undesirable Governess 


The last 
unpublished 
fiction by 
the 

author of 
“ Saracinesca 


Is a highly amusing comedy of manners in the setting of an 
English country home—quite different from Mr. Crawford’s 
othrr novels, a fresh evidence of his versatility, altogether likely 
to make his friends regret that he did not more often combine 
such light-hearted absurdities with his inimitable power of story¬ 
telling. 


ROBERT HERRICK’S 


A Life for a Life 


The new 
novel by 

the author of “ The 
Common Lot." 

“ Together ,” 
etc. 


Ever since the publication of “ The Common Lot,” if not before, 
Mr. Herrick was recognized as by far the most authoritative in¬ 
terpreter of modern social conditions in the United States. His 
work is notable for its breadth, its power of measuring men in 
the mass, and his fearless insistence on seeing and tellirg the 
truth. Beady May 25 
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From “ The Channel Islands.” Copyright, 1910, by A C. McClurgr A • o 

A HARBOR OF THE ISLAND. 


Outdoor Books for Vacation Reading 


“To him who in the love of Nature 
she speaks a various language.” 

IN times past, to the amateur nature stu¬ 
dent, this language of her’s might have 
seemed at times obscure; now, however, it is 
being interpreted for him by a vast number 
of books devoted to the life of field and 
stream, to the great Out-of-doors, which 
each year calls more and more city dwellers 
away from the noisy, crowded town, out into 
the suburbs, or even farther into the real 
country. 

One phase of this growing interest is man¬ 
ifesting itself more and more each year in 
the increasing number of books for children, 
teaching them at an early age to know and 
love Nature in all her many-sided beauty. 

Gardens naturally appeal to the little peo¬ 
ple, and among the books especially devoted 
to them may be mentioned “The Children’s 
Book of Gardening,” by Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 
wick and Mrs. Paynter. Twelve full-page 
drawings in color by Mrs. Cayley-Robinson 
are a particularly attractive feature of this 
book, which tells how to make many kinds 
of flowers grow, both indoors and" out. 
“Little Gardens for Boys and Girls,” by 
Myrta M. Higgins, gives just the information 


hold-; communion with her visible forms, 

needed as to seeds, plants, tools, and the 
work which must be done each season to 
have a successful garden. Henry G. Gris- 
com’s “Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, 
Health and Education” and Maria L. 
Greene’s “Among School Gardens,” though 
not written directly for children, contain so 
much that will help the grown-ups, whether 
teachers or parents, in showing the small per¬ 
son how to make things grow, that they may 
well be mentioned here. 

Closely associated with gardens, as either 
their friends or enemies, are the insects; and 
Julia A. Schwartz, in her “Wonderful Little 
Lives,” describes in simple but scientifically 
accurate phrase the habits and lives of many 
of the commoner of these humble garden resi¬ 
dents. Of similar scope is the “Insect Won¬ 
derland” of Constance M. Foot, a book writ¬ 
ten in the form of conversations between the 
insects, which takes advantage of the child’s 
natural love for the unusual and wonderful. 
Similarly entertaining nature-study is “A 
Holiday with the Birds,” by Jeannette Marks 
and Julia Moody, whose “Little Busybodies” 
has proved so successful, giving the children, 
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From “The Black Bear.” Copyright, 1910, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A MOTHER AND TWO CUBS. 


in narrative form, much about the plumage, 
songs, nesting and daily habits of the com¬ 
mon birds as they picnic, camp or go to the 
sea shore. C. R. Knight and Ella Hardcastle 
have two books on birds, ‘‘Birds of the Bible 
for Young People” and “Birds of the World 
for Young People,” whose titles explain 
their scope. 

For the adult reader, too, gardening in all 
its ramifications, from the window-box to the 
market garden, offers this season a host of 
attractive and useful books. The cry “back 
to nature,” even when 
“nature” is encompassed 
by a backyard fence, is 
heard on all sides; and 
volumes telling “how to 
grow things” come forth 
in response to the call. 

“House Plants and How 
to Grow Them,” by P. 

T. Barnes, and “Indoor 
Gardening,” by Eben E. 

Rex ford, are devoted to 
the growing of flowers 
in the house, while “The 
Garden Primer,” by Grace 
Tabor and Gardner 
Teall, and “Hardy Plants 
for Cottage Gardens,” by 
H. R. Albee, contain de¬ 
lightfully simple instruc¬ 
tions for the making of 
small house gardens. In 


narrative guise, but 
still a record of the 
joys and jokes that 
the owners of a su¬ 
burban garden en¬ 
counter is “A Gar¬ 
den in the Wilder¬ 
ness,” by “A Her¬ 
mit,” the Hermit be¬ 
ing really Hanna Rion 
Ver Beck. 

A more dignified 
but no less general 
need has been met by 
Bernard E. Fernow, 
Professor of Forestry 
in the University of 
Toronto, in his “The 
Care of Trees in 
Lawn, Street and 
Park.” This is writ¬ 
ten for amateurs, and 
tells how trees may 
be given proper care. It also gives much 
systematic information about the selection 
and planting of ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Birds are almost, if not quite, as popular 
a study as gardens. Mr. and Mrs. C. William 
Beebe’s account of two ornithological expe¬ 
ditions to Venezuela and British Guiana, 
“Our Search for a Wilderness,” combines 
travellers’ tales with descriptions of birds. 
It is illustrated by many photographs by the 
authors. Thoreau, in his fourteen volumes of 
“Journals,” had many notes on birds which 


I- rom *• How to Keep Bees for a Profit.” 


Copyright, 1910, by The Macmillan Co. 


A FINE SYMMETRICAL SWARM WITHIN EASY REACH. 
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have not been hitherto accessible in any other 
form. Francis H. Allen has made this mate¬ 
rial easily available in a book he calls “Notes 
on New England Birds,” in which he has 
grouped these notes according to species, 
and supplied illustrations from living birds. 
Herbert K. Job’s “Flow to Study Birds” 
gives practical details for the identification 
of species. 

Records of real experience viith pets in 
extreme northeastern North America make 
up Edward Breck’s “Wilderness Pets at 
Camp Buckshaw.” The pets included a 
bear cub, a porcupine, an owl, frogs, beavers 
and other creatures quite as unusual in this 
relation. C. G. D. Roberts is well known as 
a lover of animals and sympathetic writer 
about them. “Kings in Exile,” his latest 
book, has stories to tell of the buffalo, the 
bear, the wolf, former kings of the wild now 
driven into the exile of zoological gardens 
and menageries. 

This year the reappearance of Halley’s 
comet has stimulated interest in the heavens 
and the publishers have responded to the 
demand. “How to Study the Stars,” by L. 
Rudaux, is such a volume of popular general 
instruction. “Comets, their Origin, Nature, 
and History,” by H. W. Elson, and G. F. 
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Chambers’ “The Story of the Comets” are 
more limited in subject, as their names 
imply. 

Recreations of an athletic character also 
receive attention in this season’s books. 
Devotees of golf, old and new, will find in 
Marshall Whitlalclrs “Golf for Beginners 
and Others” how one business man taught 
himself and now passes on the knowledge 
gained. “Swimming,” by E. T. Brewster, is 
arranged in a series of lessons, with special 
warnings against the mistakes commonly 
made, and much stress laid on correct 
breathing. Just about now the trout begin 
to rise, and the angler gets out rod, line and 
fly and tries to decide just what he had 
better take on this trip. Samuel G. Camp’s 
“Fishing Kits and Equipment” will prove of 
great assistance in making the decision. It 
gives prices of various necessaries. 

Travelling is a universally popular form 
of summer recreation which probably has 
more books to its credit than any other. Le¬ 
gion are the sublimated guidebooks in which 
information is sugar-coated in the form of 
fiction, or served up in such an artistic and 
beautiful dressing of binding and pictures 
that hard, cold facts are palatable to the 
most pedagogically jaded appetite. Professor 
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From “ The Care of Trees In Lawn, Street ami Park.” Copyright, 1910, by Henry Holt & Co. 


A PATENT WAGON CRANE FOR TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 
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Harry Thurston Peck has a chatty volume 
of travel talks called “The New Baedeker,” 
wherein many things and places in Europe 
and America receive comment and mention, 
just the things and places the “innocent 
abroad” would like to know, and never would 
know otherwise. “The Personal Conduct of 
Belinda,” by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, is a 
merry little tale of a European trip person¬ 
ally conducted by a young and pretty teacher. 
“An American Baby Abroad,” by Mrs. 
Charles N. Crewdson, tells much of Europe 
while recounting the many adventures that 
befell an attractive maiden left in charge of 
a small baby. South America is interestingly 
described and at the same time an entertain¬ 
ing story is told in Margaret Cameron’s part¬ 


ly autobiographical “The Involuntary Chap¬ 
eron.” 

Of weightier merit is Harry A. Franck’s 
“Vagabond Journey Around the World,” an 
account of a trip undertaken without money. 
The author went completely round the world, 
and as he worked his way *or tramped he 
saw much more of the daily life in the dif¬ 
ferent countries visited than is possible to 
the casual tourist. “Sport and Travel in the 
Far East,” J. C. Grew; “In Closed Terri¬ 
tory,” E. B. Bronson; “The Land of the 
Lion,” W. S. Rainsford, are but a few of 
the year’s books devoted to shooting and 
travel in Asia and Africa. Even more in¬ 
teresting, however, is one in which a camera, 
not a gun, was the weapon, A. R. Dugmore’s 
“Camera Adventures in 
African Wilds,” a mar¬ 
vellously vivid photo¬ 
graphic record of wild 
animal life at close range. 

Among the books that 
had been eagerly awaited 
by the scientific world, 
and are of equal interest 
to the general reading 
public, are Sven Hedin’s 
“Trans - Himalaya,” in 
which the famous explor¬ 
er tells of his successful 
journey through Tibet to 
Lhassa, and Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s “The Heart 
of the Antarctic,” a stir¬ 
ring record of splendid 
achievement. “R e c r e a- 
tions of a Sportsman on 
the Pacific Coast,” by 
Charles F. Holder, has 
much to tell of fishing 
and scenery on our west¬ 
ern coast. Lake and river 
fish are caught, but the 
most thrilling adventure 
is the terrific struggle 
between a swordfish and 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, one 
of the party. The reader 
follows breathlessly every 
incident until the huge 
creature is safely landed. 
Stay-at-home travellers, 
or the mighty easy-chair 
huntsmen can enjoy their 
favorite pastimes to the 
full, for seldom have 
books of this (description 
offered greater variety. 


From “Joun and Betty’s History Visit ” 


Copyright, 1910, by Loth op, Lee «Ji Shepard Co. 


“you’ll find nothing at all like this strange little 

CLOVELLY.” 
















S soon as the first leaves 
of the trees burst their 
buds, all the world and his wife 
—particularly his wife—begin 
to plan for summer holidays, 
and no plan is complete which 
does not contemplate a little 
reading. Any idea of improv¬ 
ing one’s mind may be neg¬ 
lected with a clear conscience, 
and the holiday-maker can revel 
in reading “just for fun.” Nov¬ 
els naturally supply this de¬ 
mand for entertainment pure 
and simple, though this year 
the list includes so many writ¬ 
ers of importance that the few 
unfortunates who, in spite of 
its being vacation time and all 
mankind a-j unketing, feel 
obliged to improve their minds, 
may read fiction without a 
qualm. 

William De Morgan did not 
disappoint his many admir¬ 
ers, who have come to count 
upon a story a year from him, and his “It 
Never Can Happen Again” was issued on 
th£ author’s seventieth birthday. As usual 
there are many characters introduced, Liza- 
rann, a slum child, with Blind Jim, her 
father, being two of Mr. De Morgan’s most 
successful creations. They really form the 
central interest of the book, though two other 
stories run through it. 

H. DeVere Stackpoole, whose “The Blue 
Lagoon” made quite a stir in the English lit¬ 
erary world two years ago, has a new book, 
“The Crimson Azaleas.” He paints a vivid 
picture of Japan, with its wonderful scenery, 
gorgeous flowers and quaint inhabitants. Two 
Scotchmen and a Japanese girl, adopted by 
one of them, are the principal actors in a 
drama of character building rather than ac¬ 
tion, which ends in tragedy. 

Twelve years ago Mrs. Voynich’s “The 
Gadfly” appeared and was the cause of much 
criticism, favorable and otherwise. Now 
“An Interrupted Friendship” has come from 


From “The Beauty." 


Copyright, 1910, by The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


her pen, the chief figures in which are a lame 
girl, her devoted brother and his friend, and 
this curious triangular friendship leads to 
many discussions on literature and the prob¬ 
lems of life. The scene is laid in South 
America, and the Gadfly once more is an 
actor on the stage. 

Another author who has been silent for a 
long time and the centre of much expectant 
speculation is Rudyard Kipling. Two books 
are credited to him, though it seems probable 
that if he had been consulted he might have 
refused to countenance the issuing of “Abaft 
the Funnelnot because the stories are 
poor, for many of them have the real Kipling 
swing, but because they are some of his 
earliest newspaper tales that he had not 
deemed worthy cf preservation in book form. 
The ojjier volume, “Actions and Reactions,” 
contains “An Habitation Enforced” and sev¬ 
eral other of the author’s stories which have 
already appeared in magazines. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Kipling 


Some of the Fiction 
offered for 
Summer. Reading 
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From “ Mopaloug Cassidy.** Cnpytiglt, 191c, by A. C. AuCiurg & Cc. 

HOPALONG DIDN T INTEND TO HAVE ANY FIGHTING IN HER PRESENCE. 


received the Nobel prize in 1907; it is inter¬ 
esting to note that we have a book to men¬ 
tion by this year's winner of the prize, Selma 
Lagerlof. Her book is also a collection of 
short stories, but includes as well a scrap of 
autobiography in “The Story of a Story,” 
which tells how “The Story of Gosta Ber- 
ling,” her first successful novel, was written. 

“The Bride of the Mistletoe,” by James 
Lane Allen, is the first of a trilogy of stories 
which are to be a study of the inner heart 
of thinking, feeling, suffering human beings. 
It describes the growing separation between 


a man absorbed in his work, and a woman 
absorbed in the man. A novel by Winston 
Churchill is always welcome, and in “A 
Modern Chronicle,” a story of a woman who 
makes two mistaken marriages before she 
finds herself and allows the good in her to 
rule, he has done what several people con¬ 
sider his best work so far. A story in which 
a brilliant, passionate Jew, a well-meaning, 
generous Southerner, and a plodding, self- 
sacrificing preacher love the same girl, and 
all of them work for social betterment in a 
Western town, is Thomas Nelson Page’s 
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“John Marvel, Assistant/’ told with all this 
author’s usual charm. Maurice Hewlett, in 
“The Ruinous Face,” tells again the tale of 
Helen of Troy, while in “Open Country” he 
introduces Senhouse, the nature-loving uni¬ 
versity man, who wanders about the country, 
over mountain and dale and pours out his 
thoughts on things great and small, to 
Sanchia Percival, for whom he cherishes 
an unrequited passion. 

Whimsical W. J. Locke always is, and his 
new book, “Simon the Jester,” is even more 
so than usual. Simon believes he is suffer¬ 
ing from an incurable disease and can only 
live a few months. He, therefore, decides to 
spend those months doing good to his friends 
in ways which would be impossible if he 
were to have long years in which to contem¬ 
plate results. The complications arising after 
he has carried out his plans and then re¬ 
covers his health make the Story. The new 
book by Henryk Sienkiewicz, “Whirlpools,” 
is a powerful novel dealing 
w r ith modern life, with an un¬ 
usual love story. 

Mrs. Atherton, in “Tower 
of Ivory,” has told a story of 
the musical world of Munich 
and the temptation which a 
wonderful opera singer is to 
a young British diplomat, and 
has let her versatile mind do 
some fine work on art and 
music, especially Wagner’s 
great “Ring,” the heroine’s 
greatest part being “Brun- 
hilde.” Two more posthu¬ 
mous books by F. Marion 
Crawford have appeared. One, 

“Stradella,” again introduce^ 

Saracinesca; while “The Un¬ 
desirable Governess” is an 
amusing little tale which will 
pass a few summer hours en¬ 
tertainingly. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has a novel of Cana¬ 
dian life in “Lady Merton, 

Colonist,” while B. Putnam 
Weale takes China as the set¬ 
ting for “The Human Cob¬ 
web.” 

Since our last year’s “Sum¬ 
mer Reading” two writers of 
fiction, whose books appear in 
this list, have passed away: 

Rosa Nouchette Carey, whose 
last book, “The Key to the F om” The Godparents” Copyright 1910, by Houghton Mitfllt C<>. 

Unknown,” was on the press 


when she died last July, and Myra Kelly, alter 
whose name we must also write “finis.” Two 
books by this latter author are included in the 
season’s output: "The Golden Season,” a merry 
little tale of college girls and their pranks, 
and “Little Aliens,” more stories of the small 
East Side Jewish children. Three new writ¬ 
ers deserve special mention. These are Ian 
Hay, whose “The * Right Stuff” is a thor¬ 
oughly delightful novel of English political 
life; Mrs. Mary Wemyss, who has given a 
charmingly humorous and sympathetic sketch 
of the joys and trials of an unmarried sister 
in “The Professional Aunt;” and Patricia 
Wentworth, whose “A Marriage Under the 
Terror” was awarded the prize in the Mel¬ 
rose novel competition. 

Detective stories, mystery tales, travellers’ 
yarns, sport, nature—we recommend the 
reader to consult the lists at the end of this 
issue. He will be indeed hard to please who 
cannot find something to his taste. 















Sample Bits From the Season’s Best Books 


HILDEGARDE PLANS REVENGE. 

From Harold McGrath’s “A Splendid Hazard.” 

( Bobbs-Merriil Co.) 

A little rubber at bridge was in progress. 
The admiral was playing with Mrs. Cold¬ 
field and Cathewe sat opposite Hildegarde. 
The latter two were losing. She was ordi¬ 
narily a skilful player, as Cathewe knew; but 
to-night she lost constantly, was reckless 
with her leads, and played carelessly into 
her opponents’ hands. Cathewe watched her 
gravely. Never had lie seen her more beau¬ 
tiful ; and the apprehension that she would 
never be his was like a hand straining over 
his heart. / 

Yes, she was beautiful; but he did not 
know that there was death in her eyes and 
death in her smile. Once upon a time he had 


believed that her heart had broken; but she 
was learning that the heart breaks, rebreaks, 
and breaks again. 

How many times he stood on the precipice 
during the dinner hour, Breitmann doubtless 
would never be told. A woman scorned is an 
old story; still, the story goes on, retold each 
day. Education may smooth the externals, 
but underneath the fire burns just as furi¬ 
ously as of old. To this affront the average 
woman’s mind leaps at once to revenge; and 
that she does not always take it depends 
upon two things: opportunity, and love, 
which is more powerful than revenge. Some¬ 
times, on hot summer nights, clouds form 
angrily in the distance; vivid flashes dartle 
hither and about, which serve to intensify the 
evening darkness. Thus, a similar phenom¬ 
enon was taking place in Hildegarde von 
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HONORA CLOSE TO 
DISASTER. 


From Winston Churchill 'y 
“A Modern Chronicle.” 

(Macmillan Co.) 


Mitter’s mind. The red fires of revenge 
danced before her eyes, blurring the spots 
on the cards, the blackness of despair crowd¬ 
ing upon each flash. Let him beware! With 
a word she could shatter his dream; ay, and 
so she would. What! sit there and let him 
turn the knife in her heart and receive the 
pain meekly? No! It was the thoughtless 
brutality with which he went about this new 
affair that bit so poignantly. To show her, 
so indurately, that she was nothing, that, 
despite her magnificent sacrifice, she had 
never been more than a convenience, was 
maddening. There was no spontaneity 111 his 
heart; his life was a calculation to which va¬ 
rious sums were added or subtracted. With 
all her beauty, intellect, genius and generosity, 
she had not been able to stir him as this 
young girl was unconsciously doing. She held 
no animosity for the daughter of her host; 
she was clear-visioned enough to put the 
wrong where it belonged. 

“It is your lead,” said the admiral patiently. 

“Pardon me.” 

“It is the motion 
of the boat,” hazarded 
Cathewe. 


taken to reach the dinner-party in time was 
leaving the New York side of the ferry. 

(t “What will they think?” cried Iionora. 
“They saw us leave Delmoico’s at two o’clock, 
and they didn’t know we were going to 
Westchester.” 

It needed no very vivid imagination to 
summon up the probable remarks of Mrs. 
Chandos on the affair. It was all very well 
to say the motor broke down; but unfor¬ 
tunately Trixton Brent’s reputation was not 
much better than that of his car. 

Trixton Brent, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, was inclined to treat the matter as a 
joke. 

“There’s nothing very formal about a 
Quicksands dinner-party,” he said. “We’ll 
have a cosey little dinner in town, and call 
’em up on the telephone.” 

She herself was surprised at the spirit of 
recklessness stealing over her, for there was, 
after all, a certain appealing glamour in the 
adventure. She was thrilled by the swift, 


She was always go¬ 
ing to take the train, 
and didn’t. When¬ 
ever her mind was ir¬ 
revocably made up, the 
automobile whirled 
away on all four cy¬ 
linders for a half a 
mile or so, until they 
were out of reach of 
the railroad. There 
were trolley cars, to 
be sure, but those took 
forever to get any¬ 
where. Four o’clock 
struck, five and six. 
when at last the fiend 
who had conspired 
with fate, having ac¬ 
complished his evident 
purpose of compelling 
Honora to miss her 
dinner, finally aban¬ 
doned them as sud¬ 
denly and mysterious¬ 
ly as he had come, 
and the automobile 
was a lamb once more. 
It was half-past six 
and the sun had set, 
before they saw the 
lights twinkling all 
yellow on the heights 
of Fort George. At 
that hour the last 
train they could have 


From “ The Gi ded Chair.” Copyright, 1910, by D. Appleton A Co. 

“the night was rather a sort of fairy day.” 
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gliding motion of the automobile, the weird 
and unfamiliar character of these upper 
reaches of a great city in the twilight, where 
new houses stood alone or in rows on wide 
levelled tracts; and old houses, once in the 
country, were seen high above the roadway 
behind crumbling fences, surrounded by 
gloomy old trees with rotting branches. She 
stole a glance at the man close beside her; 
a delightful fear of him made her shiver, and 
she shrank closer into the corner of the seat. 

“Honora!” 

All at once he had seized her hand again, 
and held it in spite of her efforts to release it. 

“Honora,” he said, “I love you as I have 
never loved in mv life. As I never shall love 
again.” 

“Oh—you mustn’t say that!” she cried. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “Why not, if I 
feel it?” 

“Because,” faltered Honora, “because I 
can’t listen to you.” 

Brent made a motion of disdain with his 
free hand 

“I don’t pretend that it’s right,” he said. 
“I’m not a hypocrite, anyway, thank God ! It’s 
undoubtedly wrong, according to all moral 
codes. I’ve never paid any attention to them. 
You’re married. I’m happy to say I’m di¬ 
vorced. You’ve got a husband. I won’t be 
guilty of the bad taste of discussing him. 
He’s a good fellow enough, but he never 
thinks about you from the time the Ex¬ 
change opens in the morning until he gets 
home at night and wants his dinner. You 
don’t love him—it would be a miracle if a 
woman with any spirit did. He hasn’t any 
more of an idea of what he possesses by 
legal right than the man I discovered driving 
in a cart one of the best hunters I ever had 
in my stables. To say that he doesn’t appre¬ 
ciate you is a ludicrous understatement. Any 
woman would have done for him. 

“Please don’t!” she implored him. “Please 
don’t!” 

But for the moment she knew that she was 
powerless, carried along like a chip on the 
crest of his passion. 

BERTHA REPULSES ANTONY’S WOOING. 

From Georg Schock’s “Hearts Contending.” 

(Harper <5* Brothers.) 

They halted, glaring at each other. She 
wanted to strike him, but she foresaw how 
he would enjoy the blow, and what would 
follow it. 

“Listen,” he said. “I must have begun 
wrong; it seemed to me best to say plainly 
what I mean. I desire to do the right thing, 
however, and I ask you earnestly to listen. 
My father has strange ways with his children. 
He makes plans for them, and if they follow, 
good; if not, he starves them out. I have 
followed; and in spite of that I starve; and 
no one knows. Here in the Thai is not room 
for me; here in the country is no place for 
me. I need—” 

He paused, with a horrible gesture, as if he 
would pluck something wasted from himself 


and show it to her, and his speech was 
dammed up. She knew that she was hearing 
what no human being had yet heard. 

“And now you come, and I can no longer 
bear myself. After dark I walk around your 
house, and ride up and down your road. 
There I passed Saul and Esther on the night 
when they got away, and I did not stop them 
because I knew how he felt. I could even 
sympathize with that disgusting business. I 
am another man, and I get no rest. Night 
and day, in the fields, in the twilight, in my 
bed, I see you just beyond my finger-tips. 
It is enough to drive a man out of himself; 
and in this weather! To stay here I have 
endured, but this and that I will not endure. 
You are for me, Bertha Lieb.” 

He stammered in his effort to describe his 
obsession. Appalled by the contrast between 
his tortured looks and the majestic suavity 
of his movements by her side, she said, with 
commiseration : “Stay no longer. Why should 
you stay?” 

There was something Psalm-like in his 
self-revelation and frank appeal. “The Thai 
is far too easy for me ; until now I have stayed 
for my father’s sake. Plis life is all here, 
and he is getting on in years, and needs a 
head man. Still, I must have a life for my¬ 
self, one way or another, here or elsewhere; 
though were I elsewhere, I should, no doubt, 
be laughed at, because I have not the educa¬ 
tion of Jonathan, Saul, and Jesse. I have 
been brought up for the Thai, not for the 
world outside.” 

Ardor did not appeal to ardor quite^ in 
vain, and she was glad for this diversion. 
Although she could not withhold all admira¬ 
tion from him, and although his insistence, 
like Jonathan’s deference, placed her in the 
ruling class, yet she occupied the interval 
with the calm thought that she must leave the 
Thai. She did not know where to go, but 
she accepted Antony’s temperament as an 
obstacle like any other conformation of na¬ 
ture. 

The interval was brief, and ended with a 
shock—only a look, but so steady, fierce, and 
longing. Though he saw nothing but her, 
the environment affected him without his 
knowing: it was like accompanying her 
through her proper world, to walk beside her 
thus in the dusk, with the stars hanging low. 
Late as it was, a cat-bird snarled in an elder¬ 
berry bush, and as they passed over the road¬ 
side turf, they trod upon small, unimportant 
flowers. 

“Now I have explained it to you,” said he. 
“I await your yes.” 

“No.” 

“Yew.” 

She had a pang of pity for him. Truly 
piteous was this waste of creative passion— 
as the sinking of gold in deep water or the 
spilling of wine upon sand is piteous. Also, 
she rerpected the energy which so desired 
and demanded. She felt very humble before 
him in her refusal; but he only saw that she 
gazed at him with an enraging aloofness—as 
if she deigned to wrestle with him, like the 
angel with Jacob, and might at any moment 
spread her wings and soar. 
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From “ Camp and Camino in Lower CaHfornia.”. Copyright, 1910, by 1 he Baker & Taylor Co. 

UPPER ENTRANCE OF ARROYO GRANDE. 


“You shall not shut me out with those white 
eyelids!” he exclaimed. 

Enraged by his lack of discipline, she re¬ 
treated as far as the locked hands would let 
her. “Sei rukig, frcundlich Element/' she 
would have said, but it was now too late: the 
situation was too elemental. Night was so 
near that she saw him all black; and simul¬ 
taneously there came upon her a breeze that 


had passed over a honeysuckle, and the un¬ 
merciful pressure of his arms. It was as 
though something sprang upon her—some¬ 
thing duplex, formidable both to body and to 
will. She tried to wrench herself away; 
there was a wild moment between the two 
powerful creatures; and she heard his breath¬ 
ing, and felt his hard lips upon her wrist, 
upon her palm, as if he drank. 
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THE NEGRO FINDS A CHAMPION. 

From Octave Thanet’s ‘ By Inheritance.” ( Bobbs■ 
Merrill Co.) 

“Ell tell you why we take it out on the 
whole race, if you want to know so terrible 
bad,” it was Bellingham now, who had lis¬ 
tened with a scowl, his hands rammed into 
his pockets, “I’ll give the truth cold. The 
white folks, when there is a dastardly crime, 
turn out and hunt down the criminal, just 
as you folks in Montaigne helped the Galen 
folks to catch the man who killed his wife, 
last year; and the law hanged that man dead 
and served him right; but ever’ las’ nigger 
in the county will holp a nigger criminal to 
escape, no matter what he's done! Yon 
take the responsibility!” 

A loud murmur of approval followed; half 
submerging Danton's reply: “We recognize 
there is some justice in your reproach; but 
don’t you see, you yourself foster the condi¬ 
tions which are so hateful and for which you 
reproach us? Every persecuted race clings 
together; treat us fairly-and we will clear 
our skirts of such awful crimes.” 

His earnestness, the beauty of his voice, 
even through its unfamiliar intonations, af¬ 
fected his hearers. The man of pails nodded 
his head, some of the others looked thought¬ 
ful; Bellingham opened his mouth to inter¬ 
rupt with a gibe, but he had no need, for the 
boy, awaiting his favorable occasion, at the 
turning of Danton’s head squirted a mouth¬ 
ful of tobacco fairly on his cheek, squealing, 
“Oh, rats! You put on too much dog!” 

The blood flamed up in Danton’s dark face; 
one step he took, his hands clenching; but 
he stood still, for Giles Danforth bounded 
past him to seize the lad in a grin of iron, 
remarking: “Young man, you need a cuffing 
to teach you manners—and you'll get it!” 

He was giving it liberally between words, 
soundly boxing the boy’s ears. “Manners, 
young ruffian,” continued Giles in a very 
pleasant, gentle tone, “are invaluable. Also 


good habits. You’re too young to use to¬ 
bacco in any form! Are you sorry or shall I 
give you a nice, salutary spanking to make 
you so? Ah —bite will you? Now, you will 
get a thrashing!” 

“Aw, take one of your size,” sneered Bel¬ 
lingham, “let the boy go. Shame!” 

“The boy,” said Giles, “needs a lesson in 
manners; don’t you interfere with the work 
of grace! I’ll attend to you later.” 

Bellingham would have attacked Giles with¬ 
out more ado, had not three stalwart men 
stepped in between. Giles, meanwhile, hav¬ 
ing his hunting-crop in hand, was laying it 
on the ordained seat of discipline with such 
good will that the boy was squirming, wail¬ 
ing and protesting at the top of his voice, 
that he hadn’t done a thing. “If you haven’t, 
then don’t you do it again!” commanded 
Giles, “get out, now, you filthy little 
mucker!” 

As the boy fled, weeping with rage and 
fright, he could hear Giles calling for a basin 
of water and soap to wash his hands. Bel¬ 
lingham had thrown aside the three big men 
who would have withheld him from his 
quarry as easily as if they had been children; 
but when he would have rushed at Giles a 
mild voice spoke, even as a long, thin, aged 
hand was laid on his shoulder: “Pray, let us 
have no scuffling, sir—until after the meet¬ 
ing.” 

Bellingham was sufficiently careless of pub¬ 
lic opinion; but he could not fell General 
Montgomery to the floor; neither could he 
get to Giles unless he did this. Moreover, 
the casus belli had vanished from the scene. 
He swallowed his anger; and even assumed 
an air of humor. 

/|| 



From “Little Aliens ” 


Copyright, 1910, by Charles Scribner’a Sons 


“i NEVER IN MY WORLD SEEN HOW THEY ALL MAKES. 
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THE 18TH CENTURY LIVES 


AGAIN AT SHIRLEY’S. 


From Hutchins’ " Houseboating on a 
Colonial Waterway.” (L. C. Page.) 


There were no signs of that long 
by-gone life upon Shirley’s stair¬ 
way, save for a dimming of the old 
rail where countless hands—strong, 
feeble, fair—had lightly rested or, 
more helpless, clung; and save for 
that worn trail of the generations 
that followed up the dull, dark 
treads. But even these had much 
to tell of the passings for nearly 
two centuries and a half up and 
down this household highway: of 
the masterful tread of spur-shod 
boots, the dancing of the belle’s 
slim-slippered feet, the pompous dou¬ 
ble steps of bumpy baby shoes, the 
gouty stump of old grandsire, and 
the faithful shamble of the black 
boy at his heels. 

That day (regretfully our last in 
this colonial home) not only the 
stairway but all of the old house 
seemed inclined to become reminis¬ 
cent. Nautica noticed this in the 
quiet drawing-room that would keep 
bringing up by-gone times, and, she 
insisted, by-gone people too. In the 
great hall, even the Commodore felt 
the mood of old Shirley and the 
presence of a life that all seemed 
natural enough, but that must have 
come a good ways out of the past 

On the staircase, despite the dim 
light over there (or because of it), 
one could even catch sight of a 
shadowy old-time company. 

There were stately figures pass¬ 
ing up and down: the old lords 
of the wilderness in velvet coats 
and huge wigs, and ladies of the 
wilderness too in rich brocades and laced 
stomachers. There were many slender and 
youthful figures. Charmingly odd and quaint 
were the merry groups of girls, catching and 
swaying upon the shadowy stair; dainty ruf¬ 
fles peeping through the balusters; laughing 
faces bending above the dark, old rail. And 
fine indeed were the gallants that did them 
homage: those young colonials of bright vel¬ 
vets and flowered waistcoats and lace ruffles 
and powdered periwigs. 

It was the old-time Shirley, the strange, 
incongruous Shirley that was a bright bit of 
English manor life within; and, without, 
wilderness and savages and tobacco-fields and 
Africans. In from the life of the old mes¬ 
suage, came a touch of the barbaric; weird 
minor songs that belonged with the hot throb 
of the African tom-tom floated in through 
the deep windows, and strangely mingled 
with the thin tinkle of the harpsichord and 
the tender strains of an old English ballad. 

The green bayberry candles g^ew dim, and 
in their fragrant smoke the old colonials 
faded away. Our visit at Shirley was over. 


‘ Houseboating on a Colonial Waterway.” Copyright, 1910, by 

L. C. Page & Co. 

ONE OF THE WATERWAYS. 

RESTING PLANTS IN WINTER. 

From Rexford’s "Indoor Gardening.” (/ B. 

Lippincoit Co.) 

Summer-blooming plants can be allowed 
to take their rest in winter, generally in the 
cellar. They can be stored away in Novem¬ 
ber, and left there until the following March 
with entire safety, if kept quite dry, and 
frost (is not allowed to get at them. As a 
general thing it will not be necessary to 
water them more than once or twice during 
the season, unless the cellar happens to be a 
very dry one. Then give only enough to 
moisten the soil. Do not be frightened if 
some of them lose their foliage. All decid¬ 
uous plants, out of doors, do that during 
their resting-spell, and are not harmed by it. 
Water, in liberal quantities, combined with 
warmth, will excite growth during the winter, 
and this is precisely what ought to be avoided. 
Therefore aim to keep the temperature about 
your plants in cold storage as low as can be 
done without incurring any danger from 
frost, and use but very little water. 
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FRICTION DEVELOPS BETWEEN DE¬ 
LAINE AND ANDERSON. 

From Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Lady Merton, 
Colonist ” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Lady Merton and Anderson began to as¬ 
cend a long flight of steps leading from the 
garden path below to the balcony where De¬ 
laine stood. 



From " Lady Merton, Colonist ” Copyright, 1910, by 

Doubleday, Fage & Co. 


LADY ELIZABETH MERTON. 

Elizabeth waved to him with smiles, and 
he must perforce watch her as she mounted 
side by side with the fair-haired Canadian. 

‘‘Oh! such delightful plans!” she said, as 
she sank out of breath into a seat. “We 
have ordered the engine for two o’clock. 
Please observe, Mr. Arthur. Never again in 
this mortal life shall I be able to ‘order’ an 
engine for two o’clock!—and one of these 
C. P. R. engines, too, great splendid fellows! 
We go down the pass, and take tea at Field; 
and come up the pass again this evening, to 
dine and sleep at Laggan. As we descend, 
the engine goes in front to hold us back; 
and when we ascend, it goes behind to push 
us up; and I understand that the hill is even 
steeper”—she bent forward, laughing, to De¬ 
laine, appealing to their common North 
Country recollections—“than the Shap in¬ 
cline !” 

“Too steep, I gather,” said Delaine, “to be 
altogether safe.” Plis tone was sharp. He 
stood with his back to the view, looking from 
Elizabeth to her companion. 

Anderson turned. 

“As we manage it, it is perfectly safe! 
But it costs us too much to make it safe. 
That’s the reason for the new bit of line.” 

Elizabeth turned away uncomfortably, con¬ 


scious again, as she had often been before, of 
the jarring between the two men. 

At two o’clock the car and the engine were 
ready, and Yerkes received them at the sta¬ 
tion beaming with smiles. According to him, 
the privilege allowed them was all his doing, 
and he was exceedingly jealous of any claim 
of Anderson’s in the matter. 

“You come to me, my lady, if you want 
anything. Last year I ran a Russian prin¬ 
cess through—official. ‘You take care of the 
Grand Duchess, Yerkes,’ they says to me at 
Montreal; for they know there isn’t anybody 
on the line they can trust with a lady as they 
can me. Of course, I couldn’t help her 
faintin’ at the high bridges, going up Rogers 
Pass; that wasn’t none of my fault!” 

“Faint—at bridges!” said Elizabeth with 
scorn. “I never heard of anybody doing 
such a thing, Yerkes.” 

“Ah! you wait till you see ’em, my lady,” 
said Yerkes, grinning. 

A DALY “FIRST NIGHT.” 

From the ‘'Diary of a Daly Debutante.” (Dufdeld 

& Co.) 

On Wednesday there was no regular re¬ 
hearsal; only the chess children were put 
through their drill. Every one was resting 
for the evening, and we were all at the theatre 
as early as half-past six. I am glad to say 
that all of the new girls are in a room by 
themselves. 

Such confusion as there was for an hour 
and a half! Nothing that has gone before 
has equalled it; and it became bedlam-like 
when those thirty-two chess children arrived 
in the midst, of it, to get dressed in time for 
the end of the second act. They were 
bundled into a room to get them out of the 
way, and while the first act was on Mrs. 
Nagle and the man that looks after them 
dressed them. 

The house was crowded to its utmost ca¬ 
pacity. The first act went smoothly, but 
rather too quietly, and we were beginning to 
fear the play wouldn’t “take,” until the mid¬ 
dies went on at the end of the act. That 
woke everyone up; the applause was loud 
at our entrance, and for the next fifteen min¬ 
utes we got all the attention, laughter, and 
applause that heart could wish. The curtain 
went down on great enthusiasm, and we had 
to answer five encores. 

Then Mr. Daly came on the stage, smiling 
his sweetest, shook hands with us, said we 
had done splendidly, and that he was proud 
of us. Never have I seen a more fascinating 
man when he chooses to be. His eyes have a 
wonderful, compelling power—they influence 
men and women alike. When he smiles in 
that way one feels ready to do anything to 
please him. But his smile of sarcasm is an¬ 
other thing. 

The second act went quicker, and its finale, 
with the brilliant game of chess, assured the 
success of the piece. It was truly a gorgeous 
scene, and the children did nobly. 

The story of the play grows quite involved 
and interesting in the last act, and all ends 
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happily, with a splendid song in honor of 
the young Queen’s marriage; and she and 
her bridegroom go away in a ship, which 
was well managed and very effective. 

Hart Conway and his attendant Mungo 
made a great hit. Mungo raised a laugh 
every time he moved. No one would recog¬ 
nize the quiet, elegant, and well-dressed Ben¬ 
nett in that creature. His arms and legs 
are covered with dark brown fleshings—I 
believe that’s the right name for them—his 
face and neck are made up the same color, 
and all he wears is a sort of short bathing- 
suit and a woolly wig. He is a sight. 

THE RISE OF A WARD POLITICIAN. 

From Hapgood’s ‘Types from City Streets.” 

(.Funk & Wag-tails Co.) 

Money and power, however, is not all that 
Peter Casey desires. He desires social posi¬ 
tion. He wants to better the condition of his 
children. He has been a prize-fighter, a thug, 
and saloon-keeper, and in spite of his rise in 
the world, he imagines better things for his 
children. He wants to see them refined and 
educated. His wife is a daughter of the 
slums, and she is therefore even more ambi¬ 
tious than he from a social point of view. 
She was indeed lucky to marry the Honor¬ 
able Peter, but she wants something even 
better for her children. Bridget, her daugh¬ 
ter, wants to go up-town and marry a “gen¬ 
tleman” with a college education, and her 
mother finds the desire quite reasonable. 

A famous boss of Tammany Hall had one 


great quality which was largely responsible 
for his success. He kept his word. When, 
at the beginning of his career, he was hoping 
for the nomination as alderman he knew that 
upon his success depended his future rise to 
greater power. At that time Peter Casey’s bar¬ 
tender was Patsy Haley, who was a bright 
fellow and so popular that a social club was 
named after him. There were about fifty 
members in the club, mainly young fellows 
whom Haley controlled politically. Now, the 
politician who afterward became a great boss, 
knew that it was up to him to work hard at 
this time. Pie had many enemies in the dis¬ 
trict and he tried hard for Haley’s support. He 
entered Peter’s saloon one night .when Haley 
was behind the bar, called the boys up for 
a drink, reached his hand to Patsy and said: 
“Patsy, if you are with me, and if it ever 
conies my way, rest assured that I will never 
forget the kindness.” Patsy worked like a 
beaver when election day came around and 
the politician was elected. 

Four years later Patsy had some trouble 
with a well-known man in the ward and shot 
him. He was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to the penitentiary. When he had been in 
prison for about two months his friends 
started in to try to secure a pardon. Patsy 
needed some big politician to intercede for 
him. He remembered the promise of the 
man who in the mean time had become the 
leader of Tammany Hall. Patsy’s wife, 
thereupon, was sent to see the great man at 
his private residence, and succeeded in get¬ 
ting an interview. After she had asked him 
to save her husband, the boss said: “My good 
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woman, if I were to intercede for every one 
whose friends and relatives came to me, my 
time would not be my own” “But,” she re¬ 
plied, “you promised my husband, when you 
wanted to be an alderman, that if he ever 
came to you for assistance, you would help 
him.” “What is your husband’s name?” asked 
the great man quickly, and when he was told, 
he remembered and said: “Mrs. Haley, go 
home. I promise you that your husband will 
eat Christmas dinner with you.” And he did. 


THE KNIGHT’S PLACE IS QUESTIONED. 

From Maule’s “Little Knight of the X Bar B/* 

(Lothrop, Lee fr Shepard .) 

Mrs. Bill was greatly excited. Her breath 
came in short, hard gasps, her cheeks flushed 
and paled, and as she leaned toward him, she 


From The Little Knight of the X Bar B.” Copyright, 1910, by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
“ILL COUNT SIX.” 


pressed her hand hard against her breast, 
and her voice was shrill and tremulous. 

“He told me all about his ranch before we 
was married,” she went on, t “an’ about his 
stock, an’ his house, an’ his friends what 
lived here, but he never told me nothing- 
about no little boy. And when he brought 
me home, a bride, why, the first thing I see 
here—is you. An’ you’re the idol of the hull 
ranch, an’ the boss of the place. Even Bill 
gives in to ye. You act like you’d be’n a 
prince or somethin’ all your life, and every¬ 
body fair bows down to ye. An’ yet I can’t 
find out nothin’ about ye. Now zvho are ye? 
And what are ye doin’ here in my home? 
What mystery is there about ye that keeps 
cornin’ in between Bill an’ me an’ makin’ me 
miserable. Why does he always dodge the 
question when I ask about you? What makes 
him look s’ miserable when I talk about you? 

What makes him run 
away when I want to 
know more about. you ? 
He‘s my man, Bill is, an’ 

I love him, an’ I want to 
know who you are that 
you are to come between 
us an’ spoil our happi¬ 
ness. You can’t keep 
nothin’ from me, kid, I’ll 
tell ye that! I imll 
know—I must know—- 

Bill is my husband-” 

She stopped, panting, 
with her breath catching 
and rattling in her throat. 

With his eyes fastened 
upon her face, and his 
lips blanched, the boy sat 
erect and rigid beneath 
the tirade. 

At first sheer terror of 
her loud voice and un¬ 
disciplined emotions kept 
him silent. Then, as the 
vehement torrent of her 
words poured on, a sud¬ 
den desperate resolution 
took hold upon him. 

He would tell her. 
Tell her the whole story 
—or as much of it as he 
knew, or could guess, 
himself. She was a wo¬ 
man, she would under¬ 
stand, she was Bill’s 
wife, it was right that 
she should know. Per¬ 
haps she would help 
him! Perhaps — who 
could tell — deliverance 
might come to him 
through her hands! 

“I—promised—I prom¬ 
ised that I would never 
tell. But I don’t care—I—I 
don’t care—I will tell 
you and maybe you can 
help me. I will tell you ' 
all the truth-” 
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From “The Wild Olive.” 


Copyright, 1910, by Harper A Brothers. 


“who IS MIRIAM?" WAS ON HIS LIPS. 


EVIE HAS TO DEFEND HERSELF. 

From "The Wild Olive.’* (Harper & Brothers.) 

‘TvE broken my engagement to Billy.” 

“Broken your engagement! Wby, I saw 
Billy myself this morning. I met him as I 
was coming over. He said he was here last 
night, and seemed particularly cheerful.” 

“He doesn’t know it yet. I’m doing it—by 
degrees.” 

“You’re doing it by—what?” Miriam rose 
and came toward her, stopping midway to 
lean on the foot-rail of the bed. “Evie darl¬ 
ing, what do you mean?” 

Evie’s eyes brimmed suddenly, and her lip 
trembled. 

“If you’re going to be cross about it—” 

“I’m not going to be cross about it, but I 
want you to tell me exactly what you’re 
doing.” 

“Well, I’m telling you. I’ve broken my 
engagement, and I want to let Billy know 
it in the kindest way. I don’t want to hurt 
his feelings. You wouldn’t like me to do 
that yourself. I’m trying to bring him where 
he’ll see things just as I do.” 

“And may I ask if you’re—getting him 
there?” 

“I shall get him there in time. I’m doing 
lots of things to show him.” 

“Such as what?” 

“Such as not asking him to the dinner, for 
one thing. He’ll know from that there’s 
something wrong. He’ll make a fuss, and I 
shall be disagreeable. Little by little he’ll 
get to dislike me—and then—” 


“And how long do you think it will take 
for that good work to be accomplished?” 

“I don’t see that that matters. I suppose 
I may take all the time I need. We’re both 
young—” 

“And have all your lives to give to it. Is 
that what you mean?” 

“I don’t want to give all my life to it, be¬ 
cause—I may as well tell you that, too, while 
I’m about it—because I’m engaged to some 
one else.” 

“Oh, Evie!” 

Miriam went back, like a person defeated, 
to the chair from which she had just risen, 
while Evie buried herself in the depths of a 
closet, where she remained long enough, as 
she hoped, to let Miriam’s first astonishment 
subside. On coming out she assumed a vir¬ 
tuous tone. 

“You see now why I simply had to break 
with Billy. I couldn’t possibly keep the two 
things going together—as some girls would. 
I’m one of those who do right, whatever 
happens. It’s very hard for me—but if peo¬ 
ple would only be a little more sympathetic—” 

It was some minutes before Miriam knew 
just what to say. Even when she began to 
speak she doubted her capacity for making 
herself understood. 

“Evie darling,” she said, trying to speak as 
for a child’s comprehension, “this is a very 
serious matter. I don’t think you realize 
how serious it is. If you find you don’t love 
Billy well enough, of course you must ask 
him to release you. I should be sorry for 
that, but I shouldn’t blame you. But until 
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you’ve done it you can’t give your word to 
any one.” 

“Well, I must say I never heard anything 
like that,” Evie declared, indignantly. “You 
do have the strangest ideas, Miriam. Dear 
mamma used to say so, too. I try to defend 
you, but you make it difficult for me, I must 
say. T never knew any one like you for 
making things more complicated than they 


engagement, and as the one to Billy will 
never be announced at all there’s no use in 
saying anything about it.” 

“But suppose Billy himself finds out?” 

“Billy won’t find out anything whatever 
until I get ready to let him.” 

The finality of this retort reduced Miriam 
to silence. She allowed some minutes to pass 
before saying, with some hesitation: 



Krom *• Beyond the Mexican Sierras."’ Copyright, 1910, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A VIEW OF TEPEHUANES. 


need be. You talk of my asking Billy to 
release me when I released myself long ago 
—in my own mind. That’s where I have to 
look. I must do things according to my con¬ 
science—and when that’s clear—” 

“It isn’t only a case of conscience, dear; 
it’s one of common sense. Conscience has a 
way of sometimes mistaking the issue, where¬ 
as common sense can generally be trusted to 
be right.” 

“Of course, if you’re going to talk that 
way, Miriam, I don’t see what’s left for me 
to answer ; but it doesn’t sound very rever¬ 
ent, I must say. I’m trying to look at things 
in the highest light, and it doesn’t strike me 
as the highest light to be unkind to Billy 
when I needn’t be. If you think I ought to 
treat him cruelly you must keep your opinion, 
but I know you’ll excuse me if I keep mine.” 

She carried her head loftily as she bore 
another gown into the adjoining darkness, 
and Miriam waited patiently till she emerged 
again. 

“Does your other—I hardly know what to 
call him—does your other fiance know about 
Billy?” 

“Why on earth should he? What good 
would that do? It will be all over—I mean 
about Billy—before I announce my second 


“I suppose you don’t mind my knowing— 
who it is?” 

Evie was prepared for this question and 
answered it promptly. 

“I shan’t mind your knowing—by-and-by. 
I want you to meet him first. When you’ve 
once seen him, I know you’.ll be more just 
to me. Till then I’m willing to go on being 
—misunderstood.” 

WHERE BATHING IS AN UNKNOWN ART. 

From Wallace’s “Beyond the Mexican Sierras.” 
(McClur*.) 

1 believe these Indians never bathe at all. 
In fact there is a belief amongst them that 
to bathe is to court sickness and death, and 
their skin never knows the cleansing influ¬ 
ence of water from birth until death claims 
their clod-laden bodies to join the clods of 
Mother Earth from which they sprang. 
There was a sick boy in a hut where a friend 
of mine stopped one day, and my friend sug¬ 
gested to the father that a bath might cure 
him. The father held up his hands in horror. 
“A bath! That would kill him!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “I never bathed in my life, and my 
children never bathed, and never will.” 
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Down in the low countries they do bathe— 
once a year. At midnight, on -the twenty- 
ninth of June—St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Day. 
The two good saints calm the ocean, and 
make the water harmless; and those within 
reach of the sea, who have sufficient faith in 
the protecting powers of the saints, gather 
there on that day and recklessly wash their 
bodies. At points removed from the coast, 
the twenty-fourth of June is the annual bath¬ 
ing day. This is St. John’s Day, and that 
good saint has a concession to mollify the 
rigors of the rivers, for the benefit of the 
would-be clean ones. So down in the lower 
country people arc clean. But here in the 
mountains no saint ever moves the Indians 
to such a desperate deed as bathing. 


The doctor was sitting down again now. 
All the time he watched the Prince with a 
gleam in his eyes, partly of horror, partly of 
fear. He no longer doubted but that he was 
in the presence of a criminal. 

“I am sorry,” the Prince continued, “that 
you have allowed this little matter to dis¬ 
turb you. I thought that we had arranged 
it all at our last interview. If you did not 
surmise my reasons for keeping you here, 
then I am afraid I gave you credit for more 
intelligence than you possess. You will ex¬ 
cuse me now, I am sure,” he added, rising. 
“I have some letters to send off before I 
change. By the bye, do you care to give me 
your parole? It might, perhaps, lessen the 
inconvenience to which you are unfortunately 
subj ect.” 


THE PRINCE -SHOWS 
HIS POWER. 

From Oppenlicim’s “The Il¬ 
lustrious Prince/’ ( Lit¬ 

tle, Brozvn & Co.) 

The doctor moved to 
the window and back 
again. 

“Supposing,” he said, 
“I decline to remain 
here? Supposing I say 
that, believing you now 
to have a guilty knowl¬ 
edge of this murder, I 
repudiate our bargain ? 
Supposing I say that I 
will have nothing more 
to do with your thou¬ 
sand guineas,—that I will 
leave this house?” 

“Then we come to 
close quarters,” the 
Prince answered, “and 
you force me to tell you 
in plain words that, until 
I am ready for you to 
leave it, you are as much 
a prisoner in this room 
as though the keys of 
the strongest fortress ir 
Europe were turned upon 
you. I have told you 
this before. I thougl t 
that we perfectly undei- 
stood one another.”' 

“I did not under¬ 
stand,” the doctor pro¬ 
tested. “I knew that 
there was trouble, but \ 
did not know that it was 
this!” 

“The fact of your 
knowing or not knowing 
makes no difference,” the 
Prince answered. “You 
are no longer a free 
agent. The only ques¬ 
tion for you to decide is 
whether you will force 
me to remind you of our 
bargain.” 



Fro»“The Ilustrious Prlnie.” Copyright, 1910, by Little, Brown a o. 

“show me the mystery of this lock,” she begged. 
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fe'rom “ A Vagabond Journey Around the World.*’ Copyright, 1910 by The Century Co. 

MYSELF, AFTER FOUR DAYS IN THE JUNGLE, AND THE SIAMESE SOLDIERS WITH 
WHOM I FELL IN BETWEEN MYAWADI AND REHANG. 


The doctor shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I will not give my parole!” 

Late that night, he tried the handle of his 
door and found it open. The corridor out¬ 
side was in thick darkness. He felt his way 
along by the wall. Suddenly, from behind, a 
pair of large soft hands gripped him by the 
throat. Slowly he was drawn back—almost 
strangled. 

“Let me go!” he called out, struggling in 
vain to find a body upon which he could gain 
a grip. 

GETTING A JOB IN CAIRO. 

From Franck’s “Vagabond Journey Around the 
World.” (Century Co.) 

The endless stream of notes, having its 
source at the office of Cook and Son, flowed 
on unchecked. If my object had been merely 
to gain intimate acquaintance with the 
Cairenes of all classes, I could not have 
chosen a better method. No tourist, with his 
howling bodyguard of guides and drago¬ 
mans, ever peeped into half the strange cor¬ 
ners to which my wanderings led me. My 
command of Arabic, too, increased by leaps 
and bounds; for the necessity of giving ex¬ 
pression of my innermost thoughts to the 
servant body of Cairo required an ever- 
increasing vocabulary. 

The two-hundredth letter of introduction— 
if my count be not at fault—took me to that 
ultra-fashionable world across the Nile. The 
director of the Jockey Club read the latest 
epistle carefully, and, with sportsman-like 
fairness, gave me another. The delivery 
thereof required my presence in the great 


Gezireh Hotel. 
For once I was 
not even chal¬ 
lenged by the 
army of ser¬ 
vants ; the very 
audacity of my 
entrance into 
those Elysian 
Fields left the 
astonished do¬ 
mestics standing 
in petrified rows 
behind me. The 
superintendent 
was most kind. 
He gave me, 
even without 
the asking, a 
letter of intro¬ 
duction ! The 
curse of Cain 
on him who in¬ 
vented the writ- 
ten character! 
My entire Cai¬ 
rene experience 
had been bound¬ 
ed by this end¬ 
less chain of 
notes thr o u g h 
all the cycle of 

her cosmopolitan inhabitants. 

The new missive carried me back to Shep¬ 
herd’s Hotel, and for once I escaped em¬ 
ployment by a hair’s breadth. The portly 
Swiss manager was inclined to overlook the 
shortcomings in my attire. He needed a 

cellar boy, could use another porter, or “you 

may do as a bell-boy,” he mused, with half- 
closed eyes, “if—” 

What vision was this? Might I aspire even 
to displace mine ancient enemy, in all the 
splendor of two close rows of bright, brass 
buttons, and pace majestically back and forth 
with the sang-froid of a lion tamer, above 
the common horde I- had so lately quitted? 
What folly to keep silent concerning those 
acquirements that especially fitted me to serve 
a cosmopolitan clientele, while fickle fortune 
was holding forth this golden prize! I broke 
in upon the manager’s brown study with a 
deluge of German. He opened wide his eyes. 
I addressed him in French. He sputtered 
with astonishment. I continued in Italian. 
He waved his hands above his head like a 
swimmer about to go down for the third 
time. I added a savoring of Spanish and 
Arabic for good measure, and he clutched 
weakly at a hotel pillar. 

Gradually, strength returned to his trem¬ 
bling limbs. He rubbed his astonished gorge 
with a ham-like hand and dislodged an im¬ 
prisoned shriek:—“Aber, mein lieber Kerl! 
Speaking all those langvages and out of a 
job—and in rhags ! Why—you—you—you 
must haf been up to some crhooked business, 
yes?” He glanced fearfully about him at the 
silver ornaments of the office. “I—I—I am 
very sorry, we haf not now a single vacancy. 
But—but you vill not haf the least trouble— 
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mit so viel’ Sprachen—in getting a position, 
not the slightest 1 ! I gif you a note—to Cook 
and Son.” 

* 

THE “FALCON” FIRST FLIES. 

From Palmer’s *'Danbury Redd, Aviator.” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Oh, but Danbury Rodd was happy! Den¬ 
man could see that in his eyes as he fell 
back; but Alice coming up at that moment 
did not see the eyes, only the face set for 
battle, as it was when he stood amid the 
wreck of his first machine, defying the ridi¬ 
cule of Thomsonville! Clearly he was put¬ 
ting his fortunes on a turn of chance with a 
grand recklessness; but she little guessed 
that he was saying unconsciously under his 
breath, “Four or five big jumps!” She felt 
the breeze of the whirl¬ 
ing propeller on her 
cheek—and he was gone. 

Except to dip under 
the cavorting French¬ 
man, the Falcon never 
varied from an arrow 
course. She might have 
been gliding on a string 
stretched from the hill¬ 
tops to the starting area, 
and something in the 
firmness of her lines, her 
stability, and the flash¬ 
light quickness of view 
of the set profile of her 
driver had already awak ¬ 
ened the crowd’s sense 
of the unusual. When 
they saw her pass out of 
the range of the course, 
like some messenger 
called from afar, they 
forgot the Frenchman. 

Each measuring eye 
gradually realized the 
objective as the planes 
became tw T o glistening 
lines, with the propeller’s 
sheen a ball of light. 

“The lunatic! He’ll 
get it, fast enough!” 

Alice heard an aviator 
say. 

She shut her eyes at 
sight of the bending 
tree-tops on the horizon 
line, and yet opened 
them- again in the very 
fascination of suspense 
as the Falcon, striking 
that torrent of wind, 
rocked and righted her¬ 
self like some bird 
caught in a gust, then 
dipped to an angle of 
thirty degrees and dis¬ 
appeared. With a sick¬ 
ness of heart and yet a 
strange elation, as if of 
a prophecy fulfilled, Alice 
asked her father: 


“Is there no way of getting news?” 

“We’ll have the newspaper men wire to the 
next town,” answered Mr. Landon, con¬ 
vinced, however, that the wreck lay nearer 
than that. 

THE HAPPY LIFE OF THE WINE 
COUNTRY. 

From Holder’s “Recreations cf a Sportsman on the 
Pacific Coast.” ( G . P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Senor Gonzales takes his wine in several 
places; now beneath the big vine, now in the 
plastered saloon, or in a long adobe; and as 
they ride back to the tent in the vineyard at 
Tierra Alta no man is happier than he. He 
has no rubies, true, but what ruby is richer 
than the Zinfandel, and did he not pick the 
grape of that vintage, and a good many be¬ 
fore it? The guitar notes rise on the air, 



t rom “ Danbury Rodd, Aviator.” Copyright, 1910, by Charles Scribner’s Sous. 

HE GLANCED TOWARD THAT DARK ORJECT FALLING THROUGH SPACE. 
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shrill voices sing “La Paloma.” There is an 
odor of grape o.f Tokay, of tobacco from 
Juarez, of crushed pepper and eucalyptus 
leaves and of dust in yellow clouds; the 
stars shine dazzlingly bright, and the moon 
comes up behind San Antonio,—and so the 
pickers return home by moonlight. 

October finds them at work. It is cooler; 
an early rain has come, the dust is laid, and 
the vast vineyard reaches away, a green 


winter, and the pickers redout 7 incir ener¬ 
gies. 

A picturesque sight it > as they file out 
into the vineyard, each, v, ,;n his knife; men, 
women, and children carrying the sixty- 
pound capacity boxes that are filled many 
times to make the ton thr.: may be the day’s 
work of even a girl. The splendid vineyard 
extends m every direction. To the north are 
the Sierra Madre; to the west the lower 
hills of Santiago and Puente, and 
to the east the valley of San Ga¬ 
briel, Pomona, Chino, and beyond, 
the. peaks of San Antonio, San 
Jacinto, and San Gorgonio, ten or 
eleven thousand feet in air, sen¬ 
tinels of this garden of Hesperi- 
des, from which one may look 
upon the greatest desert of the 
world, and upon a terrestrial para¬ 
dise of orange, olive, and grape. 


GRANGER MARRIES—AND 
WONDERS THEREAT. 


From Dawson’s “Murder Point, a talc 
of L .he Keewatin{Doran.) 


Next day Pere Antoine had 
married them, after which he had 
departed, promising, however, to 
return before the summer was out. 
Granger had said nothing more to 
him either concerning Spurling or 
the death of Strangeways, except 
to insist that the warrant for the 
arrest, together with the letters 
and lccket which had been found, 
should be left with himself; never¬ 
theless, he had been well aware 
that these things were largely re¬ 
sponsible for the hurry of the 
priest’s departure. At first he had 
not been surprised at the silence of 
Peggy, for he had grown accus¬ 
tomed to the shy modesty of 
women who are Indian-bred. The 
women of Keewatin accept it as 
their fate that they are born to 
Gifford pinchot and STEWART Edward white trolling for be subservient to men—to be their 

burden-bearers. But at the end 
of a few days, when her demean¬ 
our had shown no sign of change, 
he had become a little curious. In the early 
part of the year the white blood that was in 
her had been more manifest, and because of 
it she had been proud. When she had in¬ 
sisted that he should marry her, if he would 
live with her, the reason she had given him 
for her demand had been because her blood 
was white. Since then she had journeyed 
iqto the winter-wilderness with the menfolk 
of her family, like any other Indian or half- 
breed girl, and in the primeval solitariness of 
the land the red blood of her mother had as¬ 
serted itself; the hand of her native deity 
had been laid upon her mouth, staying her 
flow of words, the shyness of the forest- 
gods had entered into her eyes, and the Lord 
God of Women had stooped her shoulder?,. 


' roin '• Recreations of a Sportsman on the Pacific Coast.” Copyright, 1910 by 
Charles Frederick Holder (G. P. Putnam’s Sons).* 


SWORDFISH. 


blanket, to the mountains as far as the eye 
can see. The mustard has faded and died, 
and along each road delicate lines of green 
are creeping. It has come like magic. Al- 
filaria, wild oat, clover, and a host of others 
are rising upward, and in a short time carpet 
the earth, and that miracle of miracles hap¬ 
pens. A single heavy rain has, with a few 
warm days, converted the grays of a long 
summer into the green of a California win¬ 
ter. It has come early, and is by no means 
desired, and Senor Gonzales and his friends 
are quietly murmuring among themselves,— 
not that they lose, as they are only pickers, 
but rain-washed grapes somehow do not make 
quite as good wine, they think, as those un¬ 
washed. By all the signs it is to be a wet 
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causing her to carry her head less bravely, 
binding the hereditary burden of the red 
woman upon her back. She had unlearned 
in those few months all the conceits of self- 
respect which she had been taught in the 
school at Winnipeg, and had reverted to the 
ancient type from which she was sprung,— 
the river Indian. Granger, as he watched 
her, guessed all this, for had not he himself 
been parted from his old traditions?—and 
he had not known Keewatin till he was a 
grown man. Well, these people had lived 
there longer than he had! They should know 
what was best suited to their circumstance, 
he told himself; and so, without questioning 
or combatting their social methods, he re¬ 
signed himself to accept their modes of life. 

It was a strange wedding that he had had 
—very different from the kind he had planned 
for himself in the heat of his passion, when 
he was a younger man. And this was a 
strange woman whom he must call his wife 


to be the most that he might expect. Yet, 
because of her meekness and faithfulness, 
and her ready willingness to serve, he was 
conscious of a growing protective quality of 
love for her. If he could prevent himself 
from adopting her reticence, lie promised 
that he would gather her whole heart into 
his own by and by. 

CAUGHT IN A SIBERIAN BLIZZARD. 

From Kennan's “Tent Life in Siberia(G. F 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

We rose as usual at daylight and made an 
attempt to travel; but no sooner did we 
leave the cover of the trees than our dogs 
became almost unmanageable, and, blinded 
and half suffocated with flying snow, we were 
driven back again into the timber. It was 
impossible to see thirty feet, and the wind 
blew with such fury that our dogs would not 



From “Tent Life In SiberW’ Copyright, 1910 by G P. Putnam's Send. 

CHUKCHIS ASSEMBLING AT ANADYRSK FOR THE WINTER FAIR. 


—one who worked for him tirelessly with 
her head and hands, but who appeared to 
crave for none of his affection, and with 
whom he could have not a moment’s con¬ 
versation ; the exchange of a few monosylla¬ 
bles and signs in the course of a day seemed 


face it. We massed our sledges together as 
a sort of breastwork against the drifting 
snow, spread our fur bags down behind them, 
crawled in, covered up our heads with deer¬ 
skins and blankets, and prepared for a long 
dismal siege. There is nothing so thorough- 
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•From ‘ The Rtfrtit Stuff.” 


Copyright, 1910, by Houghton Mlfilin Co. 

ROBIN PROPOSES. 


ly, hopelessly dreary and uncomfortable, as 
camping out upon a Siberian steppe in a 
storm. The wind blows with such violence 
that a tent cannot possibly be made to stand; 
the fire is half extinguished by drifting snow, 
and fills the eyes with smoke and cinders 
when it burns at all; conversation is impos¬ 
sible on account of the roaring of the wind 
and the beating of the snow in one’s face; 
bearskins, pillows, and furs become stiff and 
icy with half-melted sleet, sledges are buried 
up, and there remains nothing for the un¬ 
happy traveller to do but crawl into his 
sleeping-bag, cover up his head, and shiver 
away the long, dismal hours. 

We lay out on the snow in this storm for 
two days, spending nearly all the time in our 
fur bags and suffering severely from the 
cold during the long, dark nights. On the 
28th, about four o’clock in the morning, the 


storm began to abate, and 
by six we had dug out 
our sledges and were under 
way. There was a low 
spur of the Stanavoi Moun¬ 
tains about ten versts north 
of our camp, and our men 
said that if we could get 
across that before daylight 
we should probably have no 
more bad weather until we 
reached Penzhina. Our 
dog-food was entirely ex¬ 
hausted, and we must make 
the settlement within the 
next twenty-four hours if 
possible. 

ERNEST IS INTENDED 
FOR THE MINISTRY. 

From Butler's “Way of All 
Flesh.” ( E. P. Dutton.) 

Once, recently, when he 
was down at home after 
taking his degree, his moth¬ 
er had had a short con¬ 
versation with him about 
his becoming a clergyman, 
set on thereto by Theobald, 
who shrank from the sub¬ 
ject himself. This time it 
was during a turn taken in 
the garden, and not on the 
sofa—which was reserved 
for supreme occasions. 

“You know, my dearest 
boy,” she said to him, “that 
papa” (she always called 
Theobald “papa” when talk¬ 
ing to Ernest) “ is so anx¬ 
ious you should not go into 
the Church blindly, and 
without fully realizing the 
difficulties of a clergyman’s 
position. He has consid¬ 
ered all of them himself, 
and has been shown how 
small they are, when they are 
faced boldly, but he wishes you, too, to feel 
them as strongly and completely as possible 
before committing yourself to irrevocable 
vows, so that you may never, never have to 
regret the step you will have taken.” 

This was the first time Ernest had heard 
that there were any difficulties, and he not 
unnaturally enquired in a vague way after 
their nature. 

“That, my dear boy,” rejoined Christina, 
“is a question which I am not fitted to enter 
upon either by nature or education. I might 
easily unsettle your mind without being able 
to settle it again. Oh, no! Such questions 
are far better avoided by women, and, I 
should have thought, by men, but papa wished 
me to speak to you upon the subject, so that 
there might be no mistake hereafter, and I 
have done so. Now, therefore, you know 
all.” 
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The conversation ended here, so far as this 
subject was concerned, and Ernest thought 
he did know all. His mother would not have 
told him he knew all—not about a matter of 
that sort—unless he actually did know it; 
well, it did not come to very much; he sup¬ 
posed there were some difficulties, but his 
father, who at any rate was an excellent 
scholar and a learned man, was probably 
quite right here, and he need not trouble him¬ 
self more about them. So little impression 
did the conversation make on him, that it 
•was not till long afterwards that, happening 
to remember it, he saw what a piece of sleight 
of hand had been practised upon him. Theo¬ 
bald and Christina, however, were satisfied 
that they had done their duty by opening 
their son’s eyes to the difficulties of assenting 
to all a clergyman must assent to. This was 
enough; it was a matter for rejoicing that, 
though they had been put so fully and can¬ 
didly before him, he did not find them se¬ 
rious. It was not in vain that they had 
prayed for so many years to be made “truly 
honest and conscientious.” 

THE ENGLISHMAN HAS STRANGE 
GUESTS. 

From Rideout’s "The Twisted F'oot ." (Houghton 

Mifflin Co.) 

Another question vexed him. What could 
this man be, at whose table he had eaten, yet 
whose name — as he now recalled with a 


start — was totally unknown? Some trader 
in coprah; the rancid smell of cocoanut oil, 
pervading the grove, gave the most plausible 
answer. 

As he lay thinking,. a slight noise made 
him sit up in bed, suddenly but warily. Un¬ 
derneath the floor of the stilted hut some¬ 
thing moved with a stealthy, intermittent mo¬ 
tion. Whether beast or man, it crawled be¬ 
neath his very bed, toward the next room. 
David had raised his netting, and was about 
to slip through to the floor, when from below, 
somewhere near their dinner-table, sounded 
a faint rapping of knuckles against the floor 
boards. 

Silence followed. After an interval, the 
knuckles rapped again; and this time a brush¬ 
ing of bare feet told David that his host was 
roused. Then the man’s voice murmured 
cautiously:— 

“Siapa?” 

From under the floor a softer voice re¬ 
plied :— 

“Ginawang.” 

The quick flare of a match, rubbed oyer 
cloth, was converted slowly into the shaking 
light of a candle, which passed at once be¬ 
hind a low screen. With a creak, a loose 
board or small trap-door was lifted. Through 
the woven wall, as through a basket, David 
saw the tall figure in white bend over the 
yawning square in the floor, from which, like 
a snake, a glistening brown arm rose, with 



From “ The Twisted Foot.” 


Copyright, 1910, by Henry Milner Hideout Mifflin Co.). 

"his cook is asesino to my stom-ache.” 
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“THEIR BEAUTY WAS OF VIVIDLY CONTRASTING TYPES.” 


fist clenched. White hand and dark fist met. 
The fist opened, the hand closed; but not 
before there had dropped, from one to the 
other, a small green pellet as of crushed 
leaves. Then the arm sank from sight like 
a cobra into a conjurer’s pot. The man in 
white lowered the board into place, crossed to 
the table, and stood looking down. Furtively 
as he had come, the visitor scuttled away 
underneath. 

David lay back on his pillow, somewhat 
ashamed of his spying. They, whoever They 
were, had no part in the transaction. He, 
therefore, had none. This secret was the 
Englishman’s affair. But though conscience 
might make a guest lie down and turn his 
head from the lighted wall, conscience could 
not put him to sleep. He lay for a long time, 
wondering. 

JL 

THE SINGING OF “THE RED FLAG.” 

From Upton Sinclair’s “Samuel the Seeker. * 
(B. W. Dodge & Co.) 

These men had seen the vision of the new 
time that was coming, and there burned in 
them a fire of conviction. Suddenly Samuel 


realized the import of that word ‘‘comrade” 
which they gave one another; they were men 
bound together by the memory of persecu¬ 
tions, and by the presence of ruthless ene¬ 
mies. They knew what they were facing at 
this moment; not only Chief McCullagh with 
his policemen and their clubs; not only the 
subsidized Express with its falsehoods and 
ridicule; but all the political and business 
power of the Hickmans and Wvgants. They 
were facing arrest and imprisonment, humil¬ 
iation and disgrace—perhaps ruin and starva¬ 
tion. Only in this way could they reach the 
ears of the people. 

There was a solemn hush when he finished; 
one by one the men and women arose and 
offered themselves. 

“I have been out of work for four months,” 
said one, “and I have been promised a job 
next week. If I am arrested, I know that 
I will not get it. But still I will speak.” 

“And I am in Wygant’s cotton mill,” said 
another. “And I’m not young, and when 
T’m turned out, it will not be easy for me. 
But I will help.” 

“And I, too,” put in Lipfmiann, the cigar 
store keeper; “my wife can tend the shop!” 
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There was a general laugh at this. 

And then Friedrich Bremer sprang up. 
“My father has been warned!” he cried. “But 
I will speak also!” 

“And I!” exclaimed Samuel. I think I am 
going to be a Socialist. Will you let me 
help?” 

“No one’s help will be refused in a crisis 
like this,” said Everley. “We must stand by 
our guns, for if they can crush us this time, 
it may be years before we can be heard.” 

And then, somewhere in the hall, a voice 
began to sing. Others took it up, until the 
walls of the building shook with a mighty 
chant. “What is it?” whispered Samuel to 
Friedrich. 

“It is called ‘The Red Flag,’ ” replied 
Friedrich. 

And Samuel sat spellbound, listening while 
they sang: 

Hark to the thunder, hark to the tramp—a myrial 
army comes! 

An army sprung from a hundred lands, speaking a 
hundred tongues! 

And overhead a portent new, a blood-red banner see! 
The nations gather in affright to ask what the sign 
may be. 

Banner of crimson, banner bright, banner flaunting 
the sky! 

What is the word that ye bring to men, the hope 
that ye hold or. high? 

Wc come from the fields, we come from the forge, 
we come from the land and sea— 

We come in the right of our new-born might to 
set the people free! 

Masters, we left you a world to make, the planning 
was yours to do— 

We were the toilers, humble and sad, we gave our 
faith to you. 

And now with a dread in our hearts we stand and 
gaze at the work of the vcais— 

We have builded a temple with pillars white, ye 
have stained it with blood and tears! 


For our little ones with their teeming hopes ye 
have roofed the sweatshop den. 

And our daughters fair ye have prisoned in the 
reeking brothel’s pen! 

And so for the sign of our murdered hopes our 
blood-red banner see— 

We come in the right of our new-born might to 
set the people free! 

SKID MEETS IN SINGLE COMBAT. 

From “Skid Puffer.” (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The big man’s finger was on the trigger, 
a big bole of blue steel was close to Skid’s 
nose, and Skid Puffer was on the hair-line 
edge of life and death. 

In turning Skid Puffer had lowered his 
aim; he had no chance. The man with the 
Winchester had the drop. 

“Lieutenant Sykes, take his gun.” A slim 
young man ran in, bent low sidewise, placed 
his cocked revolver on Skid Puffer’s hand, 
then dropping his own as its muzzle touched 
the hand, he snatched Skid’s gun to the 
ground. That was cat-like in quickness. The 
man with the Winchester stepped back, 
straightened and rested his rifle on the earth 
with his big hand over the lock. 

“W’at’s lay, Bob ?” 

Skid saw the glance of recognition. Not 
another word for an age. The sun beat down 
hotter than ever. The wary lizard shot 
along the rocks; a woodpecker hammered on 
a dead bole of a near saguaro; a horned 
viper waddled out of a hole in the rocks and 
stared at the men in green-eyed. malignity; 
yet no word. The master man with his gun 
muzzle on the earth and his huge sunburned 
hand over the lock, the slim stranger to the 



Prom “Skid Puffer.’’ 


Copyright 1910, by Henry Holt A Co. 


SKID PUFFER WAS ON THE HAIR-LINE EDGF. OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
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side with his hand clutched over his revolver- 
butt in his belt, Skid white and silent, Grey- 
son erect and panting, made a picture as 
ominous and as silent as the desert. There 
was not the slightest motion except the 
twisting eyeballs of the master man as he 
turned from one to the other of the stilled 
combatants. 

“W’at’s the lay, Bob, I ast you?” 

“This wolf has been on my trail for weeks 
trying to kill me. I don’t even know who 
he is. Let the dirty dog 
take me if he can.” And 
Bob Greyson stepped a 
pace forward, but 
stopped instantly as the 
fat man began to raise 
his gun menacingly. 

“W’at’s the lay, young 
man,” he asked of Skid. 

“I’m going to take 
him,” were the only 
words that Skid Puffer 
uttered. 

“Lieutenant Sykes, 
mark off two lines wall 
to wall seven steps apart. 

Gentlemen, step in.” 

Greyson stepped in. 

The line was outside of 
Skid’s position. 

“Gentlemen, the first 
man that steps outside 
them lines ’less ordered 
er knocked out’ll get a 
steel-nose 45-40. Lieu¬ 
tenant, hoi’ your gun an’ 
do the calling. Gentle¬ 
men, fight it out.” 


“Thank you,” said the assistant, and. help¬ 
ing himself to a time-table, he went back re¬ 
joicing to his seat in the waiting room. He 
had stumbled upon an unexpected bit of luck. 

The assistant saw by his time-table that 
the Cape Cod express reached Brockboro at 
8:05. He went over to the telegraph office 
and wrote two telegrams. The first read like 
this: 

Calvin S. Wise, The People’s Drug Store, 28 Broad 
Street. Brockboro, Mass.: 


DR. PAYSON HOLDS 
THE EXPRESS. 


From Lincoln’s “The Depot 
Master.’' ( D . Appleton 
& Co.) 


Dr. Payson went into 
the waiting room and 
sat down to think. After 
a moment’s deliberation 
he went over to the tick¬ 
et office and asked: 

“What is the first stop 
of the Cape Cod ex¬ 
press ?” 

Brockboro,” answered 
the ticket seller. 

“Is the train usually on 
time?” 


From •* The Depot Master.” 


Copyright, 1910, by D. Appleton A Co. 


“SIM, . . . HAVE YOU HEARD ANYTHING ABOUT WILLIAMS BUYING 
THE SMALLEY HOUSE?” 


“Well, I should smile. 

That’s Charlie Mills’s 
train, and the old man 
ain’t been conductor on 
this road twenty-two years for nothin’.” 

“Mills? Does he live on Shawmut Ave¬ 
nue?” 

“Dunno. Billy, where does Charlie Mills 
live?” 

“Somewhere at the South End. Shawmut 
Avenue, I think.” 


Send package 1,500 units Diphtheritic Serum 
marked with my name to station. Hand to Con¬ 
ductor Mills, Cape Cod express. Train will wait. 
Matter life and death. 

The second telegram was to Conductor 
Mills. It read: 

Hold train Brockboro to await arrival C. A. Wise. 
Great personal favor. Very important. 
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Both of these dis¬ 
patches were signed with 
the magic name, “J. S. 

Morgan, M.D.” 

“Well,” said the assist¬ 
ant as he rode back to 
his office, “I don’t know 
whether Wise will get 
the stuff to the train in 
time, or whether Mills 
will wait for him, but at 
any rate I’ve done my 
part. I hope breakfast is 
ready, I’m hungry.” 

Mr. Wise, of “The 
People’s Drug Store,” 
had exactly two minutes 
in which to cover the 
three-quarters • of a mile 
to the station. As a 
matter of course, he was 
late. Inquiring for Con¬ 
ductor Mills, he was met 
by a red-faced man in 
uniform, who, watch in 
hand, demanded what in 
the vale of eternal tor¬ 
ment he meant by keep¬ 
ing him waiting eight 
minutes. 

“Do you realize,” de¬ 
manded the red-faced 
man, “that I’m liable to 
lose my job? I’ll have 
you to understand that if 
any other man than Doc. 

Morgan asked me to 
hold up the Cape Cod 
express, I’d tell him to 
go right plumb to-” 

Here Mr. Wise inter¬ 
rupted to hand over the 
package and explain that 
it was a matter of life 
and death. Conductor 
Mills only grunted as he 
swung aboard the train. 

“Plump her, Jim,” he 
said to the engineer; 

“she’s got to make up those eight minutes.” 

And Jim did. 

THE STRANGEST OF MY SUNSETS. 

From Mrs. Todd’s "A Cycle of Sunsets .” 

{Small, Maynard .) 

The strangest sunset of my experience. 
It had been a dull gray afternoon, darkening 
early to heavy twilight. Suddenly some one 
exclaimed, “Look! Look at the west!” And 
there, for miles along the horizon, lay a 
blood-red mass, not clouds apparently, only 
a luminous scarlet, spreading ominously 
above the nearly black hills, so brilliant that 
our faces were reddened by its glow, yet 
long after the sun had sunk from sight. And 
it lasted with almost equal intensity for over 
an hour. It was air, not cloud or visible 
vapour. The pines stood out grimly against 
the strange glow like red embers, in giant 
silhouette. Gradually, as it drew in more 


From “The Early Bird.” 


Copyright, 1910, by BobbB-MerrUl Co. 


THEY STOPPED AND HAD A DRINK OF THE COOL WATER. 


like a concentrated, red-hot coal, the north 
and east took on curious rose-pink, shadowy 
reflections, and a faint warmth suffused the 
whole great dome, portentous, breathless, si¬ 
lent, before the celestial fire, suddenly 
dropped to darkness, died out in the gray 
ashes of approaching night. 

For years after the great Krakatoa erup¬ 
tion in 1883 our sunsets were tinged with 
the scarlet aftermath of that stupendous trag¬ 
edy. To-night’s weird color recalls those 
remarkable spectacles in singular vividness. 

THE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT 
SHOWS HIS COURAGE. 

From Lyndc’s “Taming of Red Butte Western. * 
{Charles Scribners Sons.) 

When she reached the door and looked 
within, the trembling terror returned ' and 
held her spell-bound, speechless, unable to 
move or even to cry out. 
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From ‘ Taming of Re<l Butte Western. ” Cop, right, 1910, by Charles Scribner’s Sous. 


"well, GENTLEMEN, I'm waiting, why don't you shoot?" 


What she saw fitted itself to nothing real; 
it was more like a scene clipped from a play. 
Two masked men were covering with re¬ 
volvers a third, who was tied helpless in a 
chair. The captive’s face was ghastly and 
blood-stained, and at first she thought he 
was dead. Then she saw his lips move in 
curious twitchings that showed his teeth. 
He seemed to be trying to speak, but the 
ruffian at his right would not give him leave. 

"This is where you pass out, Mr. Lidger- 
wood,” the man was saying threateningly. 
"You give us your word that you will resign 
and leave the Red Butte Western for keeps, 
or you’ll sit in that chair till somebody comes 
to take you out and bury you.” 

The twitching lips were controlled with 
what appeared to be an almost superhuman 
effort, but the words came jerkily. 

"What would my word, extorted—under 
such conditions—be worth to you?” 

Eleanor could hear, in spite of the terror 


that would not let her 
cry out for help. He was 
yielding to them, bar¬ 
gaining for his life! 

“We’ll take it,” said 
the spokesman coolly. “If 
you break faith with us 
there are more than two 
of us who will see to it 
that you don’t live long 
enough to brag about it. 
You’ve had your day, and 
you’ve got to go.” 

"And if I refuse?” 
Eleanor made sure that 
the voice was steadier 
now. 

“It’s this, here and 
now,” grated the taller 
man -who had hitherto 
kept silence, and he 
cocked his revolver and 
jammed the muzzle of it 
against the bleeding tem¬ 
ple of the man in the 
chair. 

The captive straight¬ 
ened himself as well as 
his bonds would let him. 

"You—you’ve let the 
psychological moment go 
by, gentlemen : I—I’ve 
got my second wind. You 
may burn and destroy 
and shoot as you please, 
but while I’m alive I’ll 
stay with you. Blaze 
away, if that’s what you 
want to do.” 

The horror - stricken 
watcher at the door cov¬ 
ered her face with her 
hands to shut out the 
sight of the murder. It 
was not until Lidger- 
wood’s voice, calm and 
even-toned and taunting, 
broke the silence that she 
ventured to look again. 

"Well, gentlemen, I’m waiting. Why don’t 
you shoot? You are greater cowards than I 
have ever been, with all my shiverings and 
teeth-chatterings. Isn’t the stake big enough 
to warrant your last desperate play? I’ll 
make it bigger. You are the two men who 
broke the rail-joint at Silver Switch. Ah, 
that hits you, doesn’t it?” 

"Shut up!” growded the tall man, with a 
frightful imprecation. 

Lidgerwood’s grin was ghastly, but it was 
nevertheless a teeth-baring defiance. 

"You curs!” he scoffed. “You haven’t even 
the courage of your own necessities! Why 
don’t you pluck up the nerve to shoot, and 
be done with it? I’ll make it still more bind¬ 
ing upon you: if you don’t kill me now, while 
you have the chance, as God is my witness 
I’ll hang you both for those murders last 
night at Silver Switch. I know you, in spite 
of your flimsy disguise: J can call you both 
by name!” 
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THE WIRETAPPERS FIRST WIN. 

From Payne's “The Losing Game ( Dillingham .) 

There was a slip of colored paper in her 
hand. She unfolded it and laid it in front of 
him—a check signed by Hilpricht & Co. 
u We're sixty-two dollars and a half ahead 
of the game to-day, Johnny!” she said gayly. 

He looked at the slip of paper with some 
confusion, then picked it up; finally, he burst 
out laughing. 

“You know—I got cold feet—thinking of 
you,” he said with embarrassed candor. 
“After all, getting a woman into a mess of 
this kind—if there should be a mess-” 

She smiled quizzically. “I somehow had a 
sort of suspicion you might, so I hopped 
right in,” she said. “And now, Johnny, don’t 
you ever think of me w T hen your feet are 
cold. Think of Florida or a soapstone.” 

There was no equivocating after that—ex¬ 
cept in one particular. He kept telling her 
that she must lose now and then, or, at least, 
go in blind and take her chances. For if she 
won every time the bucketshop people would 
grow suspicious, and if they grew suspicious 
they would presently trace out the signals. 
He insisted upon this point. Twice, indeed, 
she did place her money without a signal 
from him. The first time she came out even. 
But the second time she stuck to her bad 
trade two days and lost a hundred and fifty 
dollars. After that she simply couldn’t bring 
herself to do it. She would sort of resolve 
to—next day. But when it came to the point 
of putting up two hundred dollars 
in good money and taking the 
chance of losing it her heart always 
failed her. So she lied to him 
about it—telling him she had made 
such and such deals without a sig¬ 
nal when she hadn’t. 

She surveyed fat, hoarse Dallam 
with his big, pale-blue eyes, and 
said to herself: “What’s the use of 
throwing away money on him; he’s 
a fool, anyhow.” And she took 
other precautions — that . is, she 
traded sometimes in Hilpricht’s and 
sometimes in the Woman’s Com¬ 
mission Company; sometimes she 
would get the signal on the tape in 
one office and go into the other to 
make the trade. She didn’t know 
that Hilpricht & Co. and the Wo¬ 
man’s Commission Company were 
really one concern, organized on the 
principle that a woman will never 
buy anjdhing unless she sees it in 
two different shops. 

CURLEY LOSES THE HAND. 

From Mulford's “Hopalong Cassidy.” 

(McClurg.) 

It was Antonio, and a puff of 
smoke arose from the Mexican’s 
shoulder and streaked behind, soon 
followed by another. Curley knew 
the rifle, a 40-90 Sharps, and did not 
waste a shot, for he must be on 


equal terms before he could hope to cope with it. 
Another puff, then another and another, but 
still he was not hit. Now he drew his own 
rifle from its holster and hazarded a shot, 
but to no avail. Then the second herder, 
who had not as yet fired, snatching the rifle 
from Antonio’s hands and, checking his 
horse, leaped off and rested the weapon across 
the saddle. Taking deliberate aim, he fired, 
and Curley pitched out of the saddle as his 
horse stumbled and fell. The rider scrambled 
to his feet, dazed and hurt, and ran to his 
horse, but one look told the story and he 
ended the animal’s misery with a shot from 
his Colt. 

The herder and the cattle were rapidly 
growing smaller in the distance, but the 
Mexican rode slowly around the man on 
foot, following the circumference of a large 
circle and shooting with calm deliberation. 
The bullets hummed and whined viciously 
past the H2 puncher, kicking up the dust in 
little spurts, and cold ferocity filled his heart 
as he realized the rustler’s purpose. He 
raised his own rifle and fired—and leaded 
the barrel. When he had fallen the barrel 
had become choked with sand and dust and 
he was at the mercy of his gloating enemy, 
who would now wipe out the insult put upon 
him at the bunk house. Slowly Antonio rode 
and carefully he fired and then, seeing that 
there was something wrong with Curley’s 
rifle, which the puncher threw aside, he drew 
closer, determined to shoot him to pieces. 

Curley was stung with rage now. He knew 


From ’‘Our Search fora Wilderness ” Copyright, 1910, by 

Henry Holt & Co. 

CROSSING A STREAM ON THE HOORIE JUNGLE ROAD. 
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He threw one arm half up 
as if to ward off the shot and 
pitched forward, face down in- 
the dust. 


THE LETTER IS FOUND. 


From Brasted's “The Gang.” 
{Griffith & Rozvland Press.) 


Just at that moment there 
was a sudden outcry from 
Steve. He sprang to his feet, 
and looked fixedly and excit¬ 
edly at the book in Briggs’ 
hand. All eyes were riveted 
upon him. We thought the 
boy had gone mad. He stood 
still only an instant, and then 
placing one hand on the table 
he jumped upon it, and with 
the other hand reached over 
and snatched the book from 
Briggs. The sheriff stepped 
up to restrain him. Steve, on 
the table, resting upon one 
knee and one foot, was rapid¬ 
ly turning the leaves of the 
book. 

“Oh, let me alone,” he said 
to the sheriff, with an impa¬ 
tient gesture, “let me alone! 
I’ve found it! I know it is 
there; I saw it, I saw it!” 
and he fumbled on excitedly. 

Jones looked a trifle pale. 
Before the sheriff had time 
to proceed further, Steve 
jerked a sheet of paper from 
between the leaves of the 
book. Holding it aloft, his face 
radiant, he fairly shouted: 

“There’s the letter, there it 


is 


\” 


Then recovering himself, he 
stepped back to the floor, 
handed the letter to Gene, and 
sat down by him, burying his 


that it was only a question of waiting until 
the right bullet came, and scorning to hug 
sand for the “Greaser” he held in such con¬ 
tempt, and vaguely realizing that such an 
act would not change the result, he put all his 
faith in a dash. He ran swiftly towards his as¬ 
tonished enemy, who expected him to seek what 
cover the dead horse would give him, Colt in 
hand, cursing at every jump and hoping to be 
spared long enough to get within range with 
his six-shooter, if only for one shot. An¬ 
tonio did not like this close work and can¬ 
tered away, glancing back from time to time. 
When Curley finally was forced to stop be¬ 
cause of exhaustion the rider also stopped 
and slipped off his horse to have a rest for 
the rifle. Curley emptied the Colt in a futile, 
enraged effort to make a lucky hit while his 
enemy calmly aimed from across the saddle. 
Hastily reloading the Colt as he ran, the 
puncher dashed forward again, zig-zagging to 
avoid being hit. There was a puff of gray 
smoke, but Curley did not hear the report. 


face in his hands. 

Gene hastily scanned the sheet, as did Ann; 
and a moment after, Gene said calmly: 

“Have you completed your direct exami¬ 
nation, Mr. Briggs?” 

“I have finished,” he responded. “You 
may cross-examine.” 

“Mr. Jones,” said Gene, piercing the old 
man through with the flinty look of his steel- 
gray eyes, “I now hand you a letter which I 
will have identified as 'Exhibit number one,’ 
being a letter dated October 9, 18—, ad¬ 
dressed to Steven Russell, Clear Creek, and 
signed by Jones Brothers, per W. S. Jones. 
I will now ask you if that letter is in your 
handwriting?” 

Jones took the letter, his hands trembling 
violently. As he looked down at the sheet, 
his pallor grew deeper and deeper. For some 
time he sat silent and motionless, save that 
his hands trembled. 

Court, jury, and spectators knew that a 
crisis had come, and were watching him with 
breathless expectancy. 
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KILMENY SAVES ERIC’S LIFE. 

From Montgomery’s “Kilmeny of the Orchard.** 
(L. C. Page & Co.) 

Kilmeny walked through the lane slowly 
and absently like a woman in a dream. 
When she came to the gap in the fence where 
the lane ran into the orchard she lifted her 
wan, drooping face and saw Eric, sitting in 
the shadow of the wood at the other side of 
the orchard with his bowed head in his 
hands. She stopped quickly and the blood 
rushed wildly over her face. 

The next moment it ebbed, leaving her 
white as marble. Horror filled her eyes,— 
blank, deadly horror, as the livid shadow of 
a cloud might fill two blue pools. 

Behind Eric, Neil Gordon was standing 
tense, crouched, murderous. Even at that 
distance Kilmeny saw the look on his face, 
saw what he held in his hand, and realized 
in one agonized flash of comprehension what 
it meant. 

All this photographed itself in her brain 
in an instant. She knew that by the time 
she could run across the orchard to warn 
Eric by a touch it would be too late. Yet 



she must warn him—she must —she must! 
A mighty surge of desire se'emed to rise up 
within her and overwhelm her like a wave of 
the sea,—a surge that swept everything be¬ 
fore it in an irresistible flood. As Neil Gor¬ 
don swiftly and vindictively, with the face 
of a demon, lifted the axe he held in his 
hand, Kilmeny sprang forward through the 

gap- 

Eric started up, confused, bewildered, as 
the voice came shrieking across the orchard. 
He did not in the least realize that it was 
Kilmeny who had called to him, but he - in¬ 
stinctively obeyed the command. 

He wheeled around and saw Neil Gordon, 
who was looking, not at him, but past him at 
Kilmeny. The Italian boy’s face was ashen 
and his eyes were filled with terror and in¬ 
credulity, as if he had been checked in his 
murderous purpose by some supernatural in¬ 
terposition. The axe, lying at his feet where 
he had dropped it in his unutterable con¬ 
sternation on hearing Kilmeny’s cry, told the 
whole tale. But before Eric could utter a 
word Neil turned, with a cry more like that 
of an animal than a human being, and fled 
like a hunted creature into the shadow of 
the spruce wood. 

A moment later Kilmeny, her lovely 
face dewed with tears and sunned over 
with smiles, flung herself on Eric’s 
breast. 

“Oh, Eric, I can speak—I can speak! 
Oh, it is so wonderful! Eric, I love 
you—I love you !” 

FRA LIPPO LIPPI’S ART. 

From Bryant’s “What Pictures to See in 
Europe in One Summer.'* (John Lane Co.) 

As we stop before Fra Lippo Lippi’s 
‘Coronation of the Virgin” (Fig. 33), 
;he loveliness of the picture captivates 
vs at once. He has given exquisite 
quality to his scheme of color in the 
: lowing flesh, fluffy golden hair, and 
f’elicately tinted draperies. Lippi’s pe¬ 
culiar habit of painting all his figures 
with short necks sets us to wondering 
if that was the beauty charm of Lu- 
cretia Buti, the novice who stole his 
heart. At least this pronounced phys¬ 
ical feature is the very opposite of the 
long slender necks so characteristic of 
the Byzantine style. The intense love 
of a beautiful face led Lippi to choose 
bis models for Madonnas and saints 
from the lovely young girls of the pe¬ 
riod. But he never deteriorated into 
the love of beautiful form alone, for 
purity and sweetness are the attributes 
that distinguish his women. Lippi was 
a monk from circumstances, not from 
choice; hence the broken vows of the 
beautiful Lucrelia and himself were 
forgiven by the Pope and their mar¬ 
riage sanctioned. Browning’s descrip¬ 
tion of the jolly monk in his poem, 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” is an amusing and 
charming life of the artist. 


From “Kilmeny cf theOithatd ” Copyright, 1910, by L C. Page & Co. 

FOR A FE*V MOMENTS HE STOOD THERE AND 
LOOKED AT HER. 
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BEEKMAN GETS A RETAINER. 

From Osborne's “The Running Fight.” ( Bobbs - 
Merrill Co.) 

Beekman thought for a while, weighing 
carefully the other’s words. There was rep¬ 
utation in this thing; moreover, he felt that 
it would do Wilkinson no harm, for he was 
convinced of Wilkinson’s honesty of purpose. 
He saw no reason why honest business should 
be refused. More than that, this Bank Le 
Boeuf had, in times past, employed him as its 
counsel, and all through dinner Witheridge 
had been pouring praises in his ear. 

“I hope you can take it,” pressed With¬ 
eridge, “for to tell you the truth, there’s no¬ 
body in New York that we’d rather have 
than you. We’ve that much confidence in 
_you. . • ” 

But Beekman still balked. 

“If I take this case, I needn’t assure you, 
~Mr. Witheridge, that you may depend on 
me. The only reason why I hesitate is be¬ 
cause I know the man’s daughter. But once 
I decide to take the case . . .” 

At that moment a waiter laid down an 
evening paper before Beekman; he glanced 
at it, revolving the proposition the while in 
his mind. Suddenly he started and cried out: 

“Great Scott! The man we’re talking 
about—shot . . .” 

“Killed?” gasped Witheridge. 


“No—it’s his private secretary that was 
killed.” And with his eyes still on the paper, 
“No, wait. There’s more. Wilkinson is held 
in three-quarter of a million bail. I heard 
this morning that he was indicted, but I 

never expected-And, Caesar’s ghost! 

They’ve locked him up in the Tombs and in 
default of bail. That’s rough!” 

“My dear Beekman.” grinned Witheridge, 
don’t you see that it’s all a game—all but the 
killing? Say that you’ll take the case, then 
I can go on—tell you the rest.” 

But whatever would have been Eliot’s de¬ 
cision at that moment, he was not permitted 
to give it utterance. For just then he heard 
some one calling out his name; and, glancing 
up, he saw a boy approaching him with a 
telegram in his hand. 

“Mr. Beekman?” asked the boy. 

Beekman took the message, which said: 

Eliot Beekman, Esq., 

Hotel Iroquois. Buffalo N. Y. 

You are retained in People vs. Wilkinson as 
counsel for defense. Take the first train for New 
York. 

Morehead. 

After grasping its contents, Beekman 
quickly passed it over to his host with the 
one word: “Read.” And then he added: 

“This is a retainer, Mr. Witheridge, that I 
cannot very well refuse. You see,” he was 
smiling now, “I know his daughter.” 

MR. RICABY SEEKS 
HIS CLIENT. 


From “ What Pictures to Sec in Europe in One Summer ” Copyright, 1910, by John Lane Co. 


From Klein and Horn- 

blow's ,r John Marsh's 
Millions.” ( DU - 
ling ham.) 

Buzz! buzz! 

Mr. Spencer touched 
a button and the big 
doors swung wide open, 
giving admittance to 
Mr. Ricaby, who, pale 
and anxious - looking, 
advanced quickly into 
the office. As he came 
in Dr. Zachari, a sneer 
on his lips, made a for¬ 
mal salutation, but it 
was not returned. Ig¬ 
noring the physician’s 
presence entirely, the 
lawyer made his way 
straight to the superin¬ 
tendent’s desk: 

“I wish to see my 
client, Miss Marsh,” he 
said, in a firm voice 
that would brook no 
refusal. 

Dr. Zachari gave a 
contemptuous shrug of 
his shoulders and, with 
a significant smile at 
the superintendent, went 
away. I 



THE DESPATCH. 
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Prom “ John Marsh’s Mil Hons.’* G. W Dillingham Co. 


AN INTERRUPTED MEETING. 


“I have sent for Miss Marsh,” said the 
superintendent coldly. 

“Thank you,” replied the lawyer curtly. 

“The air was full of hostility. The super¬ 
intendent stood in silence at his desk putting 
away his papers. Mr. Ricaby, taking a seat 
uninvited, looked around him and shuddered 
as he thought of the poor girl whose rescue 
from this dreadful place he was moving 
heaven and earth to effect. After a few min¬ 
utes’ wait Collins reappeared. Addressing 
the superintendent, he said: 

“Miss Marsh will be here directly, sir.” 

“Very well,” growled the other. “They can 
have this room.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who is on watch duty to-day?” demanded 
the superintendent. 

“Lockwood at the front gates, sir, and 
Medwinter patrolling.” 

“Very well,” said the superintendent airily. 
“If you want me I’m at lunch.” 

Then, without so much as a glance at the 
lawyer, he closed his desk lid with a bang 
and left the office. 

Mr. Ricaby waited anxiously for the com¬ 
ing of his client. All voices and sounds had 
died away, and a heavy, sinister silence fell 
upon the entire building. There was some¬ 
thing unnatural about the dead calm. Sud¬ 
denly there was a scream of terror, followed 
by peals of hysterical laughter. Then all was 
silence again. In spite of himself the lawyer 
felt uncomfortable. The quiet now was un¬ 
canny and oppressive. 


“YOU ARE NOT GOING AWAY?” 

From Bind loss's “Thurston of Orchard Valley.” 

(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

He desired to save her embarrassment, and 
when she raised her head to obey her father, 
he broke in : 

“Miss Savine can place me under an obli¬ 
gation by firing the fateful charge instead. 
It was her first commission which brought 
good luck to me, and it is only fitting she 
should complete the result of it by turning 
the firing key.” 

Helen’s eyes expressed her gratitude, as, 
consenting, she turned them upon the speaker. 
Geoffrey rising to the occasion, said: 

“Did you ever hear the story of the first 
contract I undertook in British Columbia, 
sir? May I tell it to your father, Miss 
Savine?” 

Helen was quick to appreciate his motive, 
and allowed him to see it. While, seizing the 
opportunity to change the subject, Geoffrey 
told the story whimsically. Humor was not 
his strong point, but he was capable of bril¬ 
liancy just then. Julius Savine laughed 
heartily, and when the tale was finished all 
had settled down to their normal manner. 
When Geoffrey took his leave, however, 
Helen followed him to the veranda, and held 
out her hand. She stood close to him with 
the moonlight full upon her, and it was only 
by an effort that the man who gripped the 
slender fingers, conquered his desire to draw 
her towards him. Helen never had looked 
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From “ Thurston of Orchard ValUy.” Copyright, 1910. by 

Frederick A Stokes Co. 


THE SLIGHT FIGURE SWAYED TO THE STRIDE OF 
A GALLOPING HORSE. 

so desirable. Then he dropped her hand, and 
stood impassively still, waiting for what she 
had to say. 

“I could not thank you before my father, 
but neither could I let you go without a 
word,” she said, with a quiet composure 
which, because she must have guessed at the 
struggle within him, was the badge of cour¬ 
age. “You have won my undying gratitude, 
and-•” 

“That is a great deal, very well worth the 
winning,” he responded. “It will be one 
pleasant memory to carry away with me.” 

“To carry with you! You are not going 
away?” asked Helen, with an illogical sense 
of dismay, which was not, how r ever, in the 
least apparent. She knew that any sign of 
feeling would provoke the crisis from which 
she shrank. 

“Yes,” declared Geoffrey. “Once this work 
is completed, I shall seek another field.” 

“You must not!” Though her voice was 
strained, Helen, who dared not do otherwise, 
looked him steadily in the eyes. 

“OH." SHE GASPED, “I DIDN'T BELIEVE 
YOU COULD BE SO CRUEL!” 

From Miller’s ”The Man Higher Up.” ( Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

During his outburst her amusement dis¬ 
appeared altogether. She spoke almost re¬ 
gretfully. 

“How you must hate me! I don’t under¬ 
stand it. But I don’t gloat. I am only sorry 


for you. What you say almost makes you 
contemptible. Surely you can’t mean that, 
merely because your petty, childish vanity is 
hurt, you are willing to sacrifice not only my 
possible happiness—which, of course, doesn’t 
count—but also the happiness of a man you 
have called friend. Surely you’re not so 
small and weak as that!” 

Then his anger slipped its leash entirely. 
The red veil that had come before his eyes 
when he fought Haggin fell again. He was 
obsessed by a savage lust to hurt the woman 
before him, to deal her a blow that she would 
feel to the uttermost. His words fell slowly, 
cuttingly, with cruel distinctness. 

“O, for that I have all the justification I 
need. You’re not to be trusted with him. 
You’re beautiful. You’re the sort that has 
power over men. You have power over me. 

. . . Seeing you sets me on fire with wild, 
insane longings. I have to keep my hate 
boiling . . . or . . . good God! what am I 
saying? . . . it’s true! ... or love you!” He 
laughed harshly, wildly. “And the weaker 
the man, the, greater your power. I know 
your history, Mrs. Gilbert. You had one 
weakling under your influence. And you 
let him go to hell without lifting a finger to 
save him.” 

Even in his savage anger, Bob was startled 
by the effect of his cruel words. She turned 
white and shrank back as frorn a heavy 
physical blow. Once he had carried an in¬ 
jured newsboy from the street into a doctor’s 
office and had seen the mingled fear and 
fascination in the child’s eyes as he watched 
the surgeon’s movements. Into her eyes he 
saw the same expression come, as she looked 
up at him, her woman’s pride and courage 
struck down in an instant. She drew a long, 
shuddering breath. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “I didn’t believe you 
could be so cruel. I didn’t believe you could 
be so cruel.” 

Slowly, unable to take her eyes from his, 
she rose and started uncertainly toward the 
door. She stumbled over a chair and would 
have fallen, had he not caught her. She 
pushed herself away from him, shuddering. 

“Don’t touch me, don’t touch me!” 

He watched her, hardly able to compre¬ 
hend the completeness of his brutality’s tri¬ 
umph or the startling change in the woman 
who had mocked him so often, until she 
passed out of the room. And as she went 
from his sight, the sweetness of his savage 
joy turned to bitterness in his mouth—left 
him to face the supreme fact of his life. 

A minute later, mechanically, ashamed and 
humbled by his own cruelty, he followed her 
into the hall. 

ANA STAS IUS STRIKES. 

From Locke’s “Simon the Jester.” (John Lane Co.) 

“Monsieur , sortez!” 

I went to it and flung it wide. Anastasius 
Papadopoulos trotted into the room. 

His entrance was so queer, so unexpected, 
so anti-climatic, that for the moment the 
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three of us were thrown off our emotional 
balance. 

“I have heard all, I have heard all,” 
shrieked the little man. “I know you for 
what you are. I am the champion of the 
carissima signora and the protector of the 
English statesman. You are a traitor and 
murderer-” 

Vauvenarde lifted his hand in a threaten¬ 
ing gesture. 

“Hold your tongue, you little abortion!” he 
shouted. 

But Anastasius went on screaming and 
flourishing his bundle of papers. 

“Ask him if he remembers the horse Sul¬ 
tan; ask him if he remembers the horse 
Sultan!” 

Lola took him by the shoulders. 

“Anastasius, you must go away from here 
—to please me. IBs my orders.” 

But he shook himself free, and the silk hat 
which he had not removed fell off in the 
quick struggle. 

“Ask him if he remembers Saupiquet,” he 
screamed, and then banged the door. 

A malevolent devil put a sudden idea into 
my head and prompted speech. 

“Do you remember Saupiquet?” I asked 
ironically. 

“Monsieur, meddle with your own affairs 
and let me pass. You shall hear from me.” 

The dwarf planted himself before the door. 

“You shall not pass till you have answered 
me. Do you remember Saupiquet? Do you 
remember the five francs you gave to Sau¬ 
piquet to let you into Sultan’s stable? Ah! 
Ha! Ha! You wince. You grow pale. Do 
you remember the ball of poison you put 
down Sultan’s throat? 

Lola started forward with flaming eyes and 
anguished face. 

“You—you?” she gasped. “You were so 
ignoble as to do that?” 

“The accursed brute!” shouted Vauve¬ 
narde. “Yes, I did it. I wish I had burned 
out his entrails.” 

Anastasius sprang at him like a tiger cat. 
I had a quick vision of the dwarf clinging in 
the air against the other’s bulky form, one 
hand at his throat, and then of an incredibly 
swift flash of steel. The dwarf dropped off 
and rolled backwards, revealing something 
black sticking out of Vauvenarde’s frock- 
coat—for the second I could not realize what 
it was. Then Vauvenarde, with a ghastly 
face, reeled sideways and collapsed in a 
heap on the ground. 

RONALD GETS WORD FROM THE 
PRISONER. 

From Garvice’s “The Fatal Ruby." (George H. 

Doran Co.) 

Ronald’s face went white; he stretched out 
his hand, crying hoarsely: 

“The letter !—the letter!” 

He snatched it from Smithers’ hand, and 
•carried it to the light. Somewhat prepared 
as he had been, he started and shook as he 
saw the address—“To Robert Carew, Tri- 
cania.” His hand shook so violently that he 


could scarcely open the envelope; and, when 
he had done so, he could scarcely read the 
few lines, every word of which struck on his 
heart. They ran: 

“Dearest,— * 

“I was taken from the island. There 
was no time, no chance of writing to you. I 
was brought here to the Villa Romano. I 
am watched night and day. I am kept a close 
prisoner. My maid, Nita, who has come to 
pity me, has promised to give this letter to 
her lover, to forward to the captain of the 
yacht. He is an Englishman; he will do so. 
If you get this letter, come to me. Oh, come 

to me quickly, or I shall-! No, I shall 

not die, for I shall live in the hope of seeing 
you again, though it may not be for years. 

“Cara.” 

Ronald read this piteous appeal twice, 
thrice; the gardens, the whole world, seemed 
spinning round him in a mad frenzy. With 
the letter crushed in his hand, he sank against 
a tree and fought for calmness, for the power 
of thought. Cara there, a prisoner, sub¬ 
jected to that man’s violence, in the hands 
of a half-mad wretch, an unscrupulous ad¬ 
venturer and thief! What should he, Ron¬ 
ald, do? His first impulse was to storm his 
beloved’s prison-house; but he knew that such 
a desperate plan was fraught with difficulties, 
might endanger Cara’s safety. What should 
he do? 

He was recalled to himself by a touch of 
Smithers’ hand. 

“It’s something serious, sir?” whispered 



1 rom “ Simon the Jester.” Copyright, 1910, by John Lane C«. 


“don’t make me cry. Bm very near it.” 
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Smithers. “You—you know the young lady, 
sir?” 

“Know her!” he said hoarsely. “It’s the 
girl I love, am going to marry; and she’s 
shut up there!” 

Ronald laughed wildly, half insanely. 

Smithers drew still nearer him. 

“For God’s sake, ’old yerself in ’and, sir!” 
he implored him. “I see ’ow it is now, sir. 
But don’t you give way, Mr. Ronnie! Luck’s 
on our side. Ain’t it provin’ itself so? Think 
of me meetin’ that young woman, think o’ 
’er givin’ me that letter, meant for you, yer¬ 
self, here close at ’and! Come back to the 
yacht, sir! Nothin’ can be done to-night; 
and you want time to think. I’ve got a car¬ 
riage awaitin’; for ’eaven’s sake, come with 
me! Why, lor’ bless yer ’eart, Mr. Ronnie, 
I ain’t afeared; I know well enough that, if 
she was inside Noogate, you’d get ’er out. 
I’m goin’ to meet the young woman in the 
mornin’ to tell ’er what the captain says—I 
didn’t let on as I was takin’ the letter direct 
to you-” 

Ronald pulled himself together; he gripped 
Smithers’ shoulder and looked at him as an 
Englishman looks when he cannot express his 
emotion. 

“It was a lucky day I met you, Smithers!” 
he said. “Yes, we’ll get her out, if we have 
to pull the place down, stone by stone!” 

Smithers’ face lit up with a fierceness which 
was almost as savage as Ronald’s.. 

“Yes, sir; if we have to blow this flowery 
hell sky high.” 

MYRON GIVES IN TO HIS BOY. 

From Alice Iiroum’s “Country Neighbors.” 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Herman waited, but his father could not 
speak. Myron was really seeing, as in a 
homely vision, the peace of the garden where 
he might at this moment have been expecting 
the call to dinner if he had not been sum¬ 
moned to the bar of judgment. 

“I guess he’s goin’ to let me say it,” his 
wife continued. “Father’s goin’ to give you 
a deed o’ the Turnbull place. It’s goin’ to 
be yours, same as if you’d bought it, and you 
and Annie are goin’ to live there all your 
(Jays, same’s we’re goin’ to live here.” 

Herman turned impetuously upon his 
father. There was a great rush of life to 
his face, and his father saw it and under¬ 
stood, in the amazement of it, things he had 
never stopped to consider about the boy who 
had miraculously grown to be a man. But 
Herman was finding something in his father’s 
jaded mien. It stopped him on the tide of 
happiness, and he spoke impetuously. 

“She’s dragged it out o’ you! Mother’s 
been tellin’ you! I don’t want it that way, 
father, not unless it’s your own free will. I 
won’t have it no other way.” 

It was a man’s word to a man. Myron 
straightened himself to his former bearing. 
In alflash of memory he remembered the day 
when his father, an old-fashioned man, had 


given him his freedom suit and shaken hands 
with him and wished him well. Involuntarily 
he put out his hand. 

“It’s my own will, Hermie,” he said, in a 
tone they had not heard from him since the 
day, eighteen years behind them, when the 
boy I-Iermie was rescued from the “old- 
swimmin’-hole.” “We’ll have the deeds 
drawed up to-morrer.” 

Thev stood an instant, hands gripped, re¬ 
garding each other in the allegiance not of 
blood alone. The clasp broke, and they re¬ 
membered the woman and turned to her. 
There she stood, trembling a little, but ap¬ 
parently removed from all affairs too large 
for her. She had taken a cover from the 
stove, and was obviously reflecting on the 
next step in her domestic progress. 

“I guess you better bring me in a handful 
o’ that fine kindlin’, Hermie,” she remarked, 
in her wanted tone of brisk suggestion, “so’s 
’t I can brash up the fire. I shan’t have din¬ 
ner on the stroke—not ’fore half-past one.” 

* 

A £5 NOTE TO THE RESCUE. 

From Wodehouse f s “The Intrusion of Jimmy ” 

( W . J. Watt & Co.) 

Watching the crowd, Jimmy had found 
his attention attracted chiefly by a party of 
three, a few tables away. The party con¬ 
sisted of a girl, rather pretty, a lady, of mid¬ 
dle age and stately demeanor, plainly her 
mother, and a light-haired, weedy young 
man in the twenties. It had been the almost 
incessant prattle of this youth and the pecu¬ 
liarly high-pitched, gurgling laugh which shot 
frcfrn him at short intervals that had drawn 
Jimmy’s notice upon them. And it was the 
curious cessation of both prattle and laugh 
that now made him look again in their direc¬ 
tion. 

The young man faced Jimmy; and Jimmy, 
looking at him, could see that all was not 
well with him. He was pale. He talked at 
random. A slight perspiration was notice¬ 
able on his forehead. 

Jimmy caught his eye. There was a 
hunted look in it. 

Given the time and the place, there were 
only two things that could have caused this 
look. Either the light-haired young man 
had seen a ghost, or he had suddenly realized 
that he had not enough money to pay the 
check. 

Jimmy’s heart went out to the sufferer. He 
took a card from his case, scribbled the 
words, “Can I help?” on it, and gave it to a 
waiter to take to the young man, who was 
now in a state bordering on collapse. 

The next moment, the light-haired one 
was at his table, talking in a feverish whisper. 

“I say,” he said, “it’s frightfully good of 
you old chap! It’s frightfully awkward. I’ve 
come out with too little money. I hardly 
like to—you’ve never seen me before—” 

“Don’t rub in my misfortunes,” pleaded 
Jimmy. “It wasn’t my fault.” 

He placed a five-pound note on the table. 
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“Sav when,” he said, producing another. 

“I say, thanks fearfully,” the young man 
said. “I don’t know what I’d have done.” 
He grabbed at the note. “I’ll let you have 
it back to-morrow. Here’s my card. Is your 


morrow. Thanks frightfully again, old chap. 
I don’t know what I should have done.” 

“It’s been a treat,” said Jimmy, deprecat- 
ingly. 

The young man flitted back to his table. 



From “ The Intrusion of Jimmy.” Copyright, 1910, by W. J. Watt <* C«. 

THE NEXT MOMENT HE HAD SWUNG HER OFF HER FEET AND 
LOWERED HER CAREFULLY TO THE CUSHIONS IN THE 
BOW OF THE CANOE. 


address on your card? I can’t remember. 
Oh, by Jove, I’ve got it in my hand all the 
time.” The gurgling laugh came into action 
again, freshened and strengthened by its rest. 
“Savoy Mansions, eh? I’ll come round to- 


bearing the spoil. Jimmy looked at the card 
he had left. “Lord Dreever,” it read, and in> 
the corner the name of a well-known club. 

The name Dreever was familiar to Jimmy. 
Every one knew of Dreever Castle. 
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HOW IT FEELS TO BE STALKED BY 
LIONS. 

From Dugmore’s “Camera Adventures in the African 
Wilds.” ( Doubleday . Page & Co.) 

After the zebra had gone time began to 
hang heavily on my hands, as nothing else 
appeared on the scene. I thought of return¬ 
ing to camp for a sleep, as I was very tired 
after the long night’s watch, but it was near¬ 
ing lunch hour, so I decided to wait a little 
longer, and beguiled the time writing letters, 
keeping all the while a good lookout to wind¬ 
ward, the direction from which the animals 
would naturally approach, as coming the 
other way they would, of course, get scent 
of me. For some reason or other, just as I 
was finishing a letter, I happened to glance 
down wind. It was the most fortunate thing 
that ever happened to me, for there, not 
eighty yards away, were two immense lions 
stalking me across some open ground. The 
sudden sight of these two big tawny yellow 
brutes was enough to stagger any one. They 
had seen me move, and had stopped imme¬ 
diately, absolutely still, with their eyes fixed 
on me. My first impulse was to grasp a 
camera and get a picture of them, but as I 
leaned forward to pick it up they both took 
a few long, slow steps forward, and I de¬ 
cided that it was no time for camera work 
if I wished to take my own skin safely back 
to camp. I therefore took up the rifle in¬ 
stead, feeling that it was far more useful than 
the camera. In my excitement I forgot to 
look to the sights, taking it for granted that 
they would be set for one hundred yards, as 
I always kept them. I aimed at the larger 
of the two lions; the shot struck high, just 
over his head. I attributed this miss to my 



From *• Camera Adventures In the African Wilds.” 
Copyright. 1910, by P. K. Collier & Son (Doubleday, Page & Co ) 


FLASHLIGHT PICTURE OF THE KING OF BEASTS. 

own excitement, for I was excited, and tak¬ 
ing more careful aim fired again, with ex¬ 
actly the same result. Then I looked at the 
sights, and found that my gun-bearer had set 
them for three hundred yards. About this 
time I realized with sudden feelings of horror 
that I had no ammunition with me except 
the six cartridges that had been in the maga¬ 
zine and chamber of the rifle; in fact, it was 
only by chance that I had the weapon at all, 
for before leaving camp that morning I had 


remarked to my companion that it seemed 
absurd carrying any firearms when I was 
only going to work from a blind which was 
but five hundred yards from our camp, and 
I had nearly left the rifle behind. Had I 
done so, it is hard to say what might have 
happened, for I should have been utterly 
powerless, there being no trees near me in 
which I could have taken refuge. It is per¬ 
haps needless to say that the next shot was 
fired with the greatest possible care and de¬ 
liberation, and, to my intense satisfaction, I 
saw the big brute roll over. I had still three 
cartridges left. All this time the second lion 
stood absolutely motionless, staring at me. 
That he did not charge seemed extraordinary. 
I fully expected to see him come when his 
companion was struck, so I fired as quickly 
as I could and knocked him over. The feel¬ 
ing of relief was greater than can be imag¬ 
ined, but I had another moment of anxiety 
as I saw that the first lion had not been 
fatally wounded ! Curiously enough, instead 
of charging me, as a wounded lion might be 
expected to do, he got up and slowly moved 
away, going into some thick brush. I sig¬ 
nalled to my camera bearer, who was waiting 
between me and camp, and he came running 
toward me. His course led him about sev¬ 
enty yards from the second lion, which had 
its back broken, and as he rushed past the 
lion gave a frightful roar, and the poor 
negro thought his last moment had come, 
and completely collapsed. It was with diffi¬ 
culty I persuaded him that he was not in 
immediate danger, and that I wanted him to 
go for some more ammunition so that I 
could pursue the wounded beast and put the 
other one out of its misery. He went off 
gladly enough, and returned with the whole 
camp following. We searched the scrubby 
woods, only to find the blood-stained tracks 
of the wounded lion, and tracks of another 
close beside. So it was particularly fortunate 
that I had not followed with my scanty sup¬ 
ply of cartridges, and I ceased regretting the 
loss of the fine skin which I should greatly 
have liked to keep as a souvenir of my for¬ 
tunate escape. However, I have the other 
skin, to say nothing of my own, so it would 
be ungrateful to complain of my luck. 

UTICA, NOT DEAD. BUT—“CYRENAIC.” 

From Peck’s “New Baedeker.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Again, in many Western towns and cities, 
there is the same American friendliness, but 
you have to pay for it by listening to what 
men tell you of themselves. In Utica, there 
seems to prevail a natural good breeding 
which neither intrudes upon your personal 
concerns nor makes insistent raids upon your 
patience. And this is why I like so much the 
men and women and even the small children 
of Utica, New York. They all possess what 
is one of the most essential elements of true 
gentility,—a happy combination of reticence 
about themselves, and in turn a willingness 
to. respect your reticence. The gimlet- 
minded Yankee and the bragging Westerner 
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might both, to their ad¬ 
vantage, learn useful les¬ 
sons from the citizens of 
Utica. I believe that in 
Syracuse they speak scorn¬ 
fully of Utica as a “dead” 
city. Rather it is a city 
where every one has time 
to live and to enjoy life 
with a hedonistic philoso¬ 
phy, about which there is 
something Horatian if not 
positively Cyrenaic. You 
can see nothing English in 
the external aspect of the 
place; yet its atmosphere is 
like that which gives mel¬ 
lowness to many good old 
English towns such as 
Coventry and Canterbury. 

Those persons who are 
fond of searching deeply 
into the origin of things 
may find an explanation of 
Utica’s tranquillity in the 
fact that its real import¬ 
ance came to it when the 
Erie Canal was first con¬ 
structed. That famous wa¬ 
terway cuts Genesee Street 
at right angles and is 
spanned by a long bridge. 

I love tc lean over the 
railing and look down 
into the unstirred water, 
observing now and then a 
broad canal-boat lazily 
gliding on its way. The 
sight is restful in these 
days of frantic locomo¬ 
tion ; and perhaps when 
Utica was young, the calm 
spirit of the canal infused 
itself into the nature of 
the inhabitants. However 
this may be, all things are illustration from 
quite in keeping. There was 
a time when canal-boats 
connoted something ludic¬ 
rous to me; but now they typify repose and 
peace. They are the gondolas of Utica and 
they still remain with her; whereas Venice— 
queen of the Adriatic and steeped in a rich 
inheritance of romantic memories—has crazily 
torn off her chaplet and has yielded up her 
beautiful lagoons to panting, pluttering, im¬ 
pertinent little launches in which lovers can no 
longer dream by moonlight in each other’s 
arms, with the ripple of the water making an 
accompaniment so exquisite as to seem almost 
divine—the very soul of poetry and music, in 
perfect harmony with that purest phase of 
passion whose throb is subtly stilled by a 
tenderness even more irresistible and over¬ 
powering. 


“I CAME AGAIN TO CONSCIOUSNESS.” 


From Ironside’s “The Red Symbol.” ( Little, 
Brovm & Co.) 


Death brooded over the city that night; I 
ielt His presence everywhere.—in the streets 


that were silent as the grave itself; in those 
whence the dead were being removed; most 
of all where men and women laughed and 
sang and defied Him! But I felt the dread 
Presence in a curious detached fashion. 
Death was my enemy indeed, an enemy who 
would not strike, who passed me by as one 
beneath contempt! And always, clear before 
my eyes, in my ears, above all other sights 
and sounds, I saw Anne’s face, heard her 
voice. Now she stood before me as I had 
first known her,—a radiant, queenly vision; 
a girl whose laughing eyes showed never a 
care in the world, or a thought beyond the 
passing moment. Her hands were full of 
flowers, red flowers, red as blood. Why, it 
was blood; it was staining her fingers, drip¬ 
ping from them! Yet the man didn’t see it; 
that man with the dark eager face, who was 
standing beside her, who took a spray of 
the flowers from her hand. What a fool this 
Cassavetti is not to know that she is “La 
Mort!” 


Copyiight, 1910, by Little, Brown & Co. 
“THE RED SYMBOL.” 
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Now she is changed; she wears a black 
gown, and the red flowers have vanished; 
but she is lovelier, more queenly than ever, 
as she looks at me with wide, pathetic eyes, 
and says, “I have deceived you.’’ 

I struggled up and looked around me. I 
knew the place well enough, the long narrow 
room that had once been the salle a manger 
in the Vassilitzi’s Warsaw house, but that, 



From “ Commencement Days ” Copyright, 1910, by 

L C. Page & Co. 


LORRAINE CROSSED TO THE BOX. 


ever since I had known it, had been the prin¬ 
cipal ward in the amateur hospital instituted 
by Anne. A squalid ward enough, for the 
beds were made up on the floor, anyhow, 
and every bit of space was filled, leaving just 
a narrow track for the attendants to pass 
up and down. 

Along that track came a big figure that I 
recognized at once as Mishka, walking with 
clumsy caution. 

“You are better? That is well,” he said 
in a gruff undertone. 

“How did I get here?” I demanded. 

“Yossof brought you; he found you walk¬ 
ing about the streets, raving mad. It is a 
marvel that you were not shot down.” 

Then I remembered something at least of 
what had passed. 

“How long since?” I stammered, putting 
my hand up to my bandaged head. 

“Two days.” 

“And—?” 

“I will answer no questions,” he growled 
in his surliest fashion. “I will send you food 


and you are to sleep again. He will see you 
later.” 

“He—Loris; he is safe, then?” 

He nodded, but would say no more, and 
presently I drifted back into sleep or uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

AROUND THE CAMPFIRE. 

From Sanders’s "Trails Through the Western> 

Woods.” (Alice Harriman Co.') 

It is a magical thing—this campfire, and 
the living ring around it is an enchanted cir¬ 
cle. Perhaps its warmth penetrates even to- 
the heart, or perhaps the bond of human 
fellowship asserts itself more strongly when 
only the precarious, flamboyant fire-light, 
leaping and waning, throwing forth a rain of 
sparks, or searing grey with sudden decline,, 
separates our little group from utter desola¬ 
tion. Whatever the charm may be, it falls 
upon us all, and with eyes fixed on the 
amber-pictures or raised to the starry skies, 
we listen to tales of the long ago and of a 
present as unfamiliar as the past. The re¬ 
serve of our guide is quite broken and he 
tells in a low, reminiscent drawl of wonder- 
spots in the range, for he knows its every 
peak and gorge,—of the animals that dwell 
in its solitary recesses and of how the 
Piegan Glacier got its name. 

The Piegan Indians are a branch of the 
Blackfeet tribe, and in the early days they 
were almost as noted as the Absarokes who 
flourished near the Three Tetons, in the 
country of the Yellowstone. Back and forth 
across the passes they came and went irr 
their nefarious traffic, secure from pursuit 
among the horns of these lonely heights. 
The vicinity of the eternal ice-fields, probably 
this little basin itself, sheltered the shadowy 
bands, and thus the glacier became known 
by their name. Still, you may look in vain 
on the maps for Piegan Glacier; you will find 
it called Sperry instead. Only a few years 
ago the old name was discarded for that of 
a professor who spent some weeks exploring 
its crevasses and under whose supervision a 
corps of college students spent a part of one- 
summer’s vacation, building the glacier trail. 
Yet there are those who love the old names 
as they love the traditions for which they 
stand, and to them the glacier will forever 
bear the time-honoured title of these Indians 
who have long since disappeared from its- 
solitudes. 

THE QUEEN DECLARES HER LOVE FOR 
RAMES. 

From Rider Haggard’s ”Morning Star” {Long¬ 
mans, Green <5* Co.) 

So she spoke, and as these high words 
passed her lips she looked so splendid and 
so royal that, dazzled by the greatness of her 
majesty, Rames bowled himself before her as 
before the presence of a god. Then, aware 
that she was trying him in the balance of her 
judgment, he straightened himself and spoke 
to her as prince speaks to prince. 
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“Star of Amen,” he said, “it is true that 
though here we are but your humble subjects, 
the blood of my father and of myself is as 
high as yours, and perhaps more ancient, and 
it is true that now yonder Amathel is dead, 
after my father, in virtue of those who went 
before us I have more right than any other 
to the inheritance of Kesh. Queen, I hear 
your words, I will take it if I can, not for 
its own sake, but to win you, and if I fail 
you will know that I died doing my best. 
Queen, we part and this is a far journey. 
Perhaps we may never meet again; at best 
we must be separated for long. Queen, you 
have honored me with your love, and there¬ 
fore I ask a promise of you, not as woman 
only but as Queen. I ask that however strait 
may be the circumstances, whatever reasons 
of State may push you on, while I live you 
will take no other man to husband—no, not 
even if he offers you half the world in 
dower.” 

“I give it,” she answered. “If you should 
learn that I am wed to 

any man upon the earth 
then spit upon my name 
as woman, and as Queen 
cast me off and over¬ 
throw me if you can. Deal 
with me, Rames, as in 

such a case I will deal 
with you. Only be sure 
of your tidings ere you 
believe them. Now there 
is nothing more to say. 

Farewell to you, Rames, 
till we meet again be¬ 
neath or beyond the sun. 

Our royal pact is made. 

Come, seal it and begone.” 

She rose and stretched 
out her sceptre to him, 
which he kissed as her 

faithful subject. Next, 
with a swift movement, 
she lifted the golden 
urccus circlet from her 
brow and for a moment 
set it on his head, crown¬ 
ing him her king, and 
while it rested there she, 
the Queen of Egypt, bent 
the knee before him and 
did him homage. Then 
she cast down crown and 
sceptre, and as woman 
fell upon her lover’s breast 
while the bright rays of 

morning, flowing suddenly 
through the eastern win¬ 
dow-place of that splendid 
hall, struck upon them 
both, clothing them in a 
robe of glory and of flame. 

Soon, very soon, it was 
done and Tua, seated there 
in light, watched Rames 
depart into the outer 
shadow. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FERNS. 

From Beecroft's “Who's Who Among the Ferns.’* 
( Moffat, Yard Co.) 

The; ferns are classified in groups chiefly 
by the shape and position of the sori and 
indusia, so it is necessary, in most cases, for 
the beginner to obtain a fertile frond in 
order to identify the species with certainty. 
I11 some species the indusium is quite evanes¬ 
cent, and the specimen should be obtained 
before the indusia have withered. Since the 
different species of ferns mature at various 
times throughout the season, the student 
must be watchful from early summer until 
fall in older to secure specimens when in the 
proper stage. The beginner will doubtless 
make some mistakes at first. The young 
fronds of some of the large species will be 
examined until the absence of any fruiting 
portion discloses their identity and one recog¬ 
nizes an old acquaintance. Moreover, some 
species are exceeding variable in the cutting 


Copyright 1910 by Longmans Green Sl Co. 
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AND LIFTING THE DIADEM OF PEARLS CRESTED WITH THE ROYAL 
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of their fronds. In fact, constancy can hard¬ 
ly be said to be the rule among the ferns, 
and it is a matter of much observation and 
study before one can expect to recognize at 
once the different species in their various 
forms. 

In the study of the ferns a good pocket 
lens is indispensable. The specific differ¬ 
ences of some of the species are often quite 
minute. 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON’S SON.” 

From Moore’s “ Uncle Wash, His Stories.” 

C John C. Winston Co.) 

“I married er lantern-jawed gal frum Giles 
County de fus’ time. She didn’t look lak she 
was much, but I tell you, Marse John she 
flung genuses an’ poets an’ pie-eaters frum 
de tap uv de drum, an’ dey cum wid de reg¬ 


ularity uv a mother-in-law’s visits, an’ de 
certainty uv bad colds. She seems to have 
heurn tell uv er rule in ’rithmetic ole Marster 
useter tell me about, how sum things in¬ 
crease ’kordin’ to de square uv de rad-us-or 
sumpin’ nu’ur lak dat—I didn’t kno’ uv 
course, so she sot in wed one boy de fus* 
yar, two de naixt, an’ three de thu’d. So I 
had to put dat ar ’oman erside an’ saunt ’er 
to her folks an’ tole ’em de only safe place 
fer her wus housemaid in er nunnery. Wal, 
sah, I named dat fus’ boy George Washing¬ 
ton—for Booker’s daddy, you kno’—” 

“George Washington had no children,” I 
hastened to say. 

“Ter be sho,” said the old man, scratching 
his head dubiously. “You don’t say so. Wal, 
to be sho! but dey was makin’ sech a horay 
over dat ar Booker dat I ’lowed he sho. mus’ 
be George’s son. I’s heurn tell he sed in his 
book he was ’most too young when he was 
fus’ born to ’member 
’zactly who his daddy 
wus an’ his mammy for¬ 
got to tell ’im befo’ she 
died; but I notice how 
all de papers now call 
’im ’de son uv our coun¬ 
try, an* es I’s allers 
heurn de ole man Wash¬ 
ington called de Father 
uv our Country, it ’peared 
to me he cum by his en¬ 
titlements nach’ly. An’ 
den all three uv us is 
named Washin’tun,” said 
the old man proudly. 

“But I’ll say one thing 
about my George: Dat 
ef he’d happen to be 
swappin’ yarns in de 
back yard uv de White¬ 
wash House wid de 
Preserdent, when de din¬ 
ner bell rung, an’ de 
Preserdent had slapped 
’im on de back an’ said: 
‘George, ole man, go 
wash yo’ han’s in de pan 
by de pump on de back 
po’ch, whar you see dat 
bar uv Gran’pa soap, an’ 
wipe ’em on de rollin’ 
towel, ef de kids hes lef’ 
a clean spot on it, an’ 
cum in an’ break bread 
wid us, whilst we dis¬ 
cuss how to wipe out de 
color line in de Sou’f an’ 
pass on de pedergree uv 
de Jones family, d’ye 
think he’d a dun it?” 
asked the old man, brus¬ 
quely. 

“I don’t see why,” I 
said. “I think I should.” 

The old man shook his 
head: “Uh-er-r-r! You 
cain’t see fur ’nuff, chile; 
it’s de hoss dat can see 
furdest ’roun’ de corner 



From “ IToc!« Wash, Hl« Siorl. 8 ” Copyright, 1910 >»y The John C. W’nston Co. 
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uv de last turn in de home stretch dat’s apt 
to get to de wire fust.” 

“‘No/ George ’ud said, in his fine way— 
0 fur George was aigecated: ‘Please \scuse me, 
Mister Preserdent, from performin’ eny evo- 
lushun wid de nigger in de North dat’d make 
eny mo’ hemp grow fur ’em in de Sou’f. 
Yo’ intenchuns am good, but you don’t seem 
to kno’ dat we don’t keer so much ’bout de 
honor uv eatin’ one dinner er year wid you. 
Whut’s botherin’ us is whar we gwine git de 
other three hundred an’ sixty-fo’! An’ we’re 
got to git ’em out uv de Souf.’ 

“But George died,” he said sadly; “Genuses 
allers do. At de country fair he went ag’in 
de rekurd uv eatin’ sixteen pies in two min¬ 
utes, an’ done it in 1 —Star Pointer’s 

time. But it kil’t him.” 

The old man wept. I had to give him 
another dram. 

DRURIE FIGHTS THE SPANIARD 

From Roberts's “A Cavalier of Virginia.” (L. C. 

Page & Co.) 

“Now, lads,” .said Drurie, “I am going to 
kill this dog in fair fight. Guard the steps, 
one of you. Give him a cutlass, some one.” 

He turned to the limp figure in the grip of 
the two Englishmen. “I’ll give you a chance 
to die like a man, even if you have never 
lived like one,” he said. 

Laroche handed his former master a cut¬ 
lass. “You will remember my back when 
this gentleman drives a foot of iron into your 
dirty carcass,” he said, grinning. 

The seamen released Alcazardo. He held 
the cutlass limply and stood like a man in a 
dream. 

“Lads,” said Drurie, “low as this fellow is, 
I want to kill him fair. If he disables me, or 
kills me, you must let him go free—though 
where to, the devil onfy knows. He may 
have a boat hidden somewhere, in which 
he’ll be able to row away to some other 
island. However that may be, if he beats me 
in fair fight you must let him go. But you 
need not fear. I promised to show you his 
blood, and I’ll do it.” 

Laroche smiled quietly. He was not bound 
by any rules of honesty in matters of this 
kind, as were the Virginian and the sailors. 
He had his cutlass ready, alert to strike the 
don at the first sign of his overpowering the 
other. 

Fired with the courage of desperation, the 
don attacked strongly, ringing cut after cut 
on Drurie’s guard. Both his eyes were at 
his service and his arm was long. At first 
it seemed to the onlookers as if he would 
surely overcome his small and enfeebled an¬ 
tagonist. 

Then, suddenly, Drurie halted in his slow 
and staggering retreat; and in the instant of 
ceasing to retreat he began to advance. He 
saw that he must make a great effort, even 
if at the expense of all his strength. His 
short blade circled and stabbed—a rapier and 
a sabre in one. He moved swiftly and light¬ 
ly, to the right, to the left, and forward. 

Tyler chuckled. Laroche swore softly in 


admiration. Then the don screamed at the 
bite of an inch of cold steel in his shoulder 
and lurched to one side. The candles top¬ 
pled from the rail into the garden. A back- 
handed sweep of his blade sent the other 
candles flying from the window-sill. 



trom •* A Splendid Hazard.” Copyright, 1910 by 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

THEY LURED THE CAPTAIN INTO SPINNING 
YARNS. 

“He’s gone! After him, my lads!” cried 
Drurie. 

The don had escaped, sure enough. Clear¬ 
ing the railing of the gallery at a bound, he 
dashed through the rose-garden, through a 
hedge of flowering shrubs, and into a field of 
full-grown canes; and hot on his trail dashed 
Laroche, the three English sailors, and half 
a dozen blacks. The night was dark and the 
trail thick with blinds. 

Drurie did not follow his antagonist. He 
had put every ounce of his strength into the 
combat with the Spaniard, and now a sudden 
swirling faintness overtook him. He reeled 
to the open door and peered within. The 
great hall was dark; but he made out a gleam 
of white close in front of him. 

“Are you safe, senorita?” he cried. Then* 
he fell across the threshold. 

THE GAME OF “ADVANCE STATUES.” 

From Angell’s “Play.” ( Little, Brown & Co.) 

“Advancing Statues” is a splendid game 
to teach children balance and control. The 
children are first told what a statue is, and 
that in the game to be played they are to be 
live children when the teacher’s back is 
turned, but motionless statues when his eye 
is on them. They are to start all together 
from a line about thirty feet from the 
teacher, and the first one crossing the line 
or. which the teacher stands will be the win¬ 
ner. They may advance when his back is. 
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turned, but as soon as he faces them they 
must not move hand or foot, or head or 
body. They are statues. When they have 
lined up, the teacher stands on the opposite 
line, with his back turned, pounding with a 
stick, and counting aloud. Occasionally he 
turns rapidly, and any child detected in mo¬ 
tion is pointed at and must return to the line 
and start again. The teacher does not turn 
at regular intervals, but uses every artifice to 
catch the children, sometimes counting slow¬ 
ly and turning unexpectedly, or turning in¬ 
stantly on the first count, or several times in 
rapid succession. 

SIR RICHARD PENDRAGON BESPEAKS 
MERCY. 

From Snaith’s “Fortune.” ( Moffat, Yard <5* Co.) 

The King of Castile entered the presence 
of his victorious adversaries with a calm and 
noble smile. Yet no sooner did his gaze fall 
upon the grey-bearded noblemen with halters 
about their necks than his eyes drooped, and 
a great anguish seemed to cloud them. 

The relentless eyes of madam were fixed 
upon her foe. 

“Dost thou see them, bloody-minded one?” 
said she. “These old bears shall have the 
fangs drawn out of their chaps so that they 
shall bite no more.” 

“Sirrah Red Dragon, his crimes are many 
and abominable,” said the Countess Sylvia. 
“I would indeed have you punish him. I 
would have you punish him with all possible 
rigour.” 

Speaking thus, she gazed at the unfortu¬ 
nate prince with a power of resentment, that 
he, who was true to his degree, met with a 
calm indifferency. 

“All possible rigour,” said Sir Richard 
Pendragon softly, “is indeed the best part of 
the design of your old honest servant. And 
to that end, madam, I would ask to deliver 
John Castilian to you again in order that you 
may bestow this dreadful rigour upon him.” 

“It is well, Sirrah Red Dragon,” said his 
mistress. “In this you are wise. We shall 
know in what sort to visit the spawn of dark¬ 
ness and bloody-minded prince.” 

“And yet, madam,” said Sir Richard Pen¬ 
dragon, “by the grace of your ladyship is it 
not left to old honest Dickon to nominate 
the weapons of your severity?” 

“Pray do so, Sirrah Red Dragon,” said 
madam with a courteous indulgence. “But 
perhaps you will not omit to weigh the. effi¬ 
cacy upon delicate flesh of hot sharp-pointed 
nails? And also of hard pieces of rock upon 
the sensitive limb bones?” 

“Nay, madam,” said Sir Richard Pen¬ 
dragon, “a good mother’s son forgets not the 
efficacy of these honest things: yet, under 
the favour of your ladyship, if he is minded 
to speak out of his ripe observation, this 
elderly seeker after virtue would venture to 
recommend an even more dreadful rigour, a 
rigour even more salutary.” 

“By every manner of means. Sirrah . Red 
Dragon, I would have you recommend it.” 


As the Countess Sylvia spoke she fixed an¬ 
other remorseless glance upon the unhappy 
prince. 

“That which one who is old, madam,” said 
the English giant in his softest voice, “and 
one who hath been accustomed all his years 
to grope for the light of the truth is fain to 
recommend to the grace of your ladyship, is 
the most excessive rigour known to mankind; 
a greater rigour which contains all the lesser 
rigours within itself; a rigour which poor 
unlucky manhood, be it that of prince or of 
peasant, is wont to regard with the same ab¬ 
horrence as a sea-coal fire is regarded by a 
gib cat with a singed tail. The barbarous 
and excessive rigour to which your old hon¬ 
est servant refers, madam, is that which is 
profanely called holy matrimony. English 
Dickon humbly submits, madam, that you 
should receive John Castilian in the bonds 
of wedlock, and so visit the royal rascal ac¬ 
cording to his merit.” 

VALENTINI DEFENDS HIS ART. 

From Mine. Constantines “Ragna.” (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

“I have brought the picture you see,—I put 
the last touches to it this morning.” 

He unwrapped the picture as he spoke and 
gave it into her hands. It was a careful copy 
of exquisite delicacy of colour and finish and 
she gazed on it with a kind of wonder. 

“How beautiful it* is, and how wonderfully 
done!” 

He flushed with pleasure at the note of 
genuine admiration in her voice. 

“It’s my business to do it well,” he said 
simply. “I am glad you like it.” He drew 
up a chair and seated himself beside her. 
“They will pay me well for it,” he added, 
then as he saw the note jarred, “but. it is 
not for the money I do it, though that is not 
to be despised—and the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. I love the work; it is the great¬ 
est pleasure in the world I think, to. do the 
work one loves and do it well, to see it grow¬ 
ing under one’s touch. I lose myself, quite 
and the time passes without my knowing it. 
When you are stronger you must take up 
your work again and you will feel what a 
satisfaction it is.” 

“The lines are all so beautiful,” said Ragna, 
tracing them with her slender forefinger. 

“Ah, that is where the old Masters are in¬ 
imitable, especially Botticelli and his school. 
Do you not remember what I was saying to 
you the other day, that the study of them 
and their methods is the foundation of all 
true art? What do your modern painters 
make of the use of the line and the science 
of draughtsmanship? They slosh on their 
colours with barely a thought for structure 
and the result, pah!” 

He took the picture from her as he spoke 
and propped it up against the lamp on the 
centre table. Ragna smiled. 

“You are hard on the moderns.” 

“Hard on them! But I am right to be! 
They take themselves seriously, not their 
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work. And their training! Do they begin 
by grinding the colours and washing the 
“brushes in the Master’s studio and work 
slowly up from stage to stage until they be¬ 
come masters in their turn? Not they! They 
spend a few months or years in academies or 
studios or schools and then when they are 
tired of serious study, set up for themselves 
and with rockety technique and flashy design 
impress the imagination of the crowds. They 
spill pots of paint over their canvases and to 
hide their bad drawing, they do things in flat 
tones because they can’t model and call it 
•decorative art! They work for the commis¬ 
sion, and a good price for a picture, a piece 
of scamped meretricious work, pure clap¬ 
trap, means more to them than all the tradi¬ 
tions of art—yet they talk of Art for Art’s 
sake! I tell you they are dirt! Dirt!” 

He was carried away by his theme and 
marched up and down the small salotto, 
stamping his feet, gesticulating, threatening 
with annihilation the entire breed of modern 


artists. His enthusiasm impressed Ragna; 
she saw in it the expression of burning con¬ 
viction, and its true character escaped her— 
that of a facile heat of prejudice easily 
aroused and incapable of cool or judicious 
comparison. Still he was at his best when 
talking of art, and his love of it was entirely 
sincere. 

PUBLISHING ON A SMALL SCALE. 

From Curtis Yorke's “Wayzvard Anne.” 

(L. C. Page & Co.) 

But Anne ignored it. 

“I should like to see either Mr. Wiggins 
or Mr. Cramp,” she said rather uncertainly. 

“Mr. Cramp’s having his lunch, miss. He’ll 
most likely be back in about half an hour. 
He’s lunching early to-day, on account of 
having to go into the country. Did you 
wish to see him about anything particular, 
miss?” 



From “An American Baby Abroad.” Copyrght, 1910, by Little, Brcwn & Co. 

MARY, OBLIVIOUS OF ALL SAVE HER WEE CHARGE, DEVOTED HERSELF 


“Yes. I wish to 
see him about a let¬ 
ter I had regarding 
the publication of a 
-■-a novel.” 

“Oh ! What name, 
miss, please?” 

“Miss Stafford,” 
was the haughty an- 
swer. “If Mr. 
Cramp does not re¬ 
turn for some time,” 
she continued, “can 
1 see Mr. Wiggins?” 

A curious expres¬ 
sion crossed the lad’s 
shrewd, almost el- 
d e r 1 y face. “Oh, 
well—I’m Wiggins,” 
he said j a u n t i 1 y. 
“I’m not exactly a 
partner, but the 
guv’nor’s given me 
an interest in the 
business.” 

As he spoke a sub¬ 
dued note of im¬ 
portance crept into 
his shrill young 
voice. 

Anne gazed 
straight before her 
in stony silence, 
while Mr. Wiggins 
searched among a 
pile of letters on the 
table. 

“Ah, this is yours, 
isn’t it?” he said, 
holding up Anne’s 
“diplomatic” note of 
two days ago. 

Anne looked at 
him. 

“Do you mean to 
tell me that you—a 
little boy—are the 
Mr. Wiggins of this 
firm?” she said slow- 
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“I’m Wiggins, sure enough,” he said. Then, 
in a different tone he added: “But here’s the 
guv’nor himself.” 

If Anne had any illusions left regarding 
her prospective publishers they vanished as 
Mr. Cramp made his appearance. 

He looked about seventeen, and he was 
under-sized and very fat, with yellowish- 
white hair and eyelashes, and reddish eyes. 
Anne immediately conceived a violent dis¬ 
like to him. 

“Miss Stafford, sir,” said Wiggins glibly. 
“Come to arrange about the publication of 
her novel.” 

“Ah, Miss Stafford—yes,” said Mr. Cramp, 
in a hoarse, uncertain voice. “Pray take a 
chair, Miss Stafford.” 

“No, thank you,” said Anne, holding her¬ 
self very erect. “I—I have decided not to 
write for you on the terms you propose.” 

“Oh!” replied Mr. Cramp. “And why 
not?” 

“For several reasons,” said Anne steadily. 
“In the first place, I find I have not forty- 
two pounds to spare. Secondly, I think a 
penny royalty in a book of a hundred thou¬ 
sand words ought to begin with the first 
copy sold. And lastly, I do not think a firm 
of two little boys can give me the start in 
the literary world that I desire.” 

“Now, now, my dear young lady,” remon¬ 
strated Mr. Cramp, seating himself sideways 
at the roller desk, and assuming an official 
air, “you must not let yourself be prejudiced 
by our unfortunately youthful appearance, 
and the unpretentiousness of our business 
premises. I can assure you that within the 
last few weeks we have netted—I mean we 
have secured—some of the most promising 
talent of the day. For one, there’s young 
Lord G. Gander. When is his book to come 
out, Wiggins?” 

“The date isn’t fixed yet, sir,” Wiggins 
promptly replied. “His cheque hasn’t come 
to ’hand yet.” 

“Ah—is that so? Well, there’s Mr. Tiver¬ 
ton Stamp. His book is certain to make a 
sensation. We expect to sell a thousand 
copies a day, if not more.” 

Here a smothered giggle from Mr. Wig¬ 
gins made his senior glance at him sharply. 

“NOT IN A MILLION YEARS,” HE PRO¬ 
TESTED. 

From George Barr McCutcheon’s “The Butterfly 
Man.” {Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

“Not in a million years,” he protested in 
the language dearest to a heart no older than 
hers. His fingers touched hers as they lay 
on the arm of the big chair. Emboldened, 
he clasped her little hand gently, insinuating 
his courage into her quivering nerves. 

She withdrew her hand quickly and a 
startled look came into her young dark eyes. 
The gentle attack had come too soon; the 
affair^ had not grown to such proportions. 
Through her simple, untried brain danced the 
confessions of other girls who had said that 
he squeezed their fingers so deliciously when 


dancing. And, then, like a flash, there came 
to her the memory of a storv in which a 
young and fashionable married woman was 
involved. She remembered sharply that there 
had been gossip—that he owed his advent 
into the smart world to the influence of this 
clever matron, who had vouched for him, 
paraded him, flirted flagrantly with him, and 
then had dropped out of the respectable set 
as a comet disappears into space. Somehow 
this tender girl, for the first time in her life, 
instinctively felt the caution .of her sex 
creeping into existence; she was capable of 
reflection. This was the moment which comes 
to every girl—the moment when she begins 
to analyze the motives of the opposite sex— 
for it is always opposite. 

“Forgive me,” he murmured abjectly. She 
imagined that he turned very pale. Her 
heart fluttered, but something cold raced 
down to her finger-tips. All she could do 
was to smile, with a sharp, sob-like catch in 
her breath. She was learning a new lesson 
in life. 

At that moment some one came into the 
hall and in exasperated tones called out to 
Blynn to hurry up: he was delaying the game. 

Blynn arose instantly. “I’ll see you to¬ 
morrow at four?” he said, his eyes bent 
closely upon hers. She nodded and smiled. 

EXPRESS TRAFFIC IN SICILY. 

From Tozier’s “Susan in Sicily.” {L. C. Page 
& Co.) 

At Cibalo the nearly entire third class 
carriages, which made up a third of the train, 
discharged their passengers and received a 
new contingent of chattering peasants. The 
station platform swarmed with vividly dressed 
market women, carrying bundles tied in red 
or yellow handkerchiefs* while the Capo 
Stazione, in his scarlet cap, rushed up and 
down the platform striving to make himself 
heard in the din. Men with fierce faces peer¬ 
ing from folds of gray shawls they wore 
wound around their heads, carrying guns 
slung by a strap over their shoulders, cara¬ 
binieri, always in couples—an occasional ber- 
saglieri with his jaunty feathered hat, slink¬ 
ing dogs and protesting donkeys, and domes¬ 
tic fowl objecting vehemently to their crated 
condition, was what we looked out upon at 
the Cibalo; and these we were to. see in 
more or less variety at all the stations on 
our way. 

Every man in our compartment leaned 
from the windows and shouted to others who 
were equally perilously suspended from the 
windows of another train which passed. The 
conductor raising his voice to a desperate 
pitch cried: “Pronto!" and “Partenza!" He 
blew his little horn furiously. We did not 
move. Those at the windows joined in the 
clamour: “Ma! why do w-e not go!” but like 
the chauffeur in comic illustrations, the en¬ 
gineer was under his machine. Every male 
passenger gave him advice from his vantage 
ground of window or platform, the conduc¬ 
tor went forward to make suggestions, but 
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not until the driver crawled up into his cab 
again and " Partcnsa , Pronto!” and the little 
horn was heard once more did we proceed 
on cur journey. 

This same process was repeated at so many 
stations, that it was destined to cause us un¬ 
speakable anxiety before the day was over, 
but of this later. 

Assuredly we travelled slowly. Hours 
after we left it Catania was still within sight. 
It lay far below us basking in the sunlight 
on the border of a wondrously lovely violet 
sea, pretending to be one of the choice spots 
on earth. Its domes and pinnacles glistened 
in the brilliant light, bowers of green en¬ 
circled it, and although we knew the arrant 
deceit and falseness of such pretence, we 
were so carried away by the magic of the 
opalescent tints that we forgot its unworthi¬ 
ness and adored it from the distance. 


She went on down the garden, crossed the 
lawn, and went out of my sight towards the 
cupola. I heard a clinking of curtain-rings 
on a metal rod, as if she had drawn a curtain. 

Then she came back to the lawn and began 
to dance, her face towards the cupola. I 
wished heartily that there was enough light 
for me to see her clearly. It was a slow 
dance with many movements of the arms in 
it; it reminded me of the dancing of a girl 
on Greek vases; even in that dim light I 
could see that it was a graceful, charming 
dance. Presently she stopped and stood, fac¬ 
ing the cupola, uttering an invocation or a 
prayer. Then she danced again, singing very 
softly, so softly that I could not catch a word 
of the song. She danced for a long while, 
singing. When her dance came to an end 
she stood again before the cupola uttering 
another prayer. 



PAMELA DANCES IN 
THE GARDEN. 


From Edgar Jepson’s ‘The 
Garden at 19 .” ( Wes- 
sets & Biss el.) 


I went into the back 
room for a last look, 
and lingered gazing 
down into the garden, 
wondering whether 1 
had really seen the 
lawn full of dancing 
figures, whether I had 
really heard that half¬ 
human, wanton laugh, 
wondering what was 
under the cupola. Then 
I heard the door of No. 

19 leading into the gar¬ 
den open softly, and I 
drew my head back 
into the shadow. A fig¬ 
ure went down the path 
to the lawn; my eye 
had grown well used to 
the din: light, and to 
my surprise I saw that 
it was Pamela. 

She was dressed in 
white, a white tunic; 
her arms were bare, 
and I was nearly sure 
that her legs and feet 
were bare, too. 

A little way down 
the path she stopped 
and looked up at No. 

20. Plainly she was 
looking to see if I 
were keeping my watch. 

Then a whisper of 
“Heine” came floating 
up to me. 

I was on the very 
point of answering, 

when I Stopped myself. From “The Garden at 19 ” Copyright, ltflu, by Wessels A Bissel. 

I wanted to see what 

she would do. “the ritual had hardly begun w r HEN i observed a change in it.” 
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Then she came slowly down the garden. I 
heard her panting softly as she drew near. 
And she passed into the house. 

On the next evening we went down to 
Kew Gardens, early; and when we had 
seated ourselves on our bank by the river, I 
said, “I saw you dancing in the garden last 
night.” 

“You did?” she cried, flushing. “Didn’t 
you hear me call up to you to find out if 
you were there?” 

“Yes, but I wanted to learn what you were 
going to do.” 

“That was horrid of you!” she cried. “It 
was—it was just spying on me!” 

“Fm afraid there’s no other word for it,” 
I said contritely. “But what was I to do? 
If I’m to lock after you, as I mean to look 
after you. I must learn everything I can, 
mustn’t I ? I’m only bothering about your 
uncle’s doings on your account. And don’t 
yc-u think Fm enough of a friend even to 
spy on you?” 

“Still—still—I don’t like it. It was rather 
horrid,” she said in a milder tone. 

“It was nothing of the kind. It was the 
most charming and delightful dance I ever 
saw.” 



From “ The *resh Air Book ” Copyright, 1910, by 

Frederick A. Stokes Oo 


THE AUTHORS SONS, IB AND PER, AGED / AND 3, 
RESPECTIVELY. 

“But like that,” she said, blushing again. 

“Oh, you needn’t mind that. There wasn’t 
enough light to see you clearly.” 

She breathed a gentle sigh of relief. 

“And what were you doing? It was by 
way of being a ritual dance, wasn’t it?” I 
sairi. 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “It was an idea of 


mine. Why shouldn’t I learn some of the 
secrets for myself?” 

“I don’t like it. I don’t like your tamper¬ 
ing with the forbidden things. " I have the 
strongest feeling that they are very danger¬ 
ous. Already they’ve given me the two worst 
frights I ever had in my life. And the worst 
of it is both those frights were inexplicable.” 

LESS CLOTHES AND BETTER HEALTH. 

From Muller’s “The Fresh Air Book.” (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

What beautiful skins the ancient Greeks 
possessed, acquired by constant practice, i.e., 
body exercises, which they performed with¬ 
out clothes in the open air, under a blazing 
sun! Their skins were of a golden-brown 
color, like bronze, and were as soft as velvet, 
but at the same time quite inured to all cli¬ 
matic conditions. That the skin is so inured 
does not mean that it is hard, but rather that 
is possesses the facility of transmitting the 
warmth and coolness, dryness and moisture, 
and the different chemical and electric influ¬ 
ences, so that these, instead of harming or 
weakening the body, invigorate and preserve 
its vitality. While the skin of-the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet becomes hard 
and horny through constant use, the skin of 
the rest of the body has this entirely oppo¬ 
site peculiarity,, that the more it is rubbed 
and exposed to the sun and the wind the 
softer it becomes. We who live in northern 
cities can make our skins as healthy and fine 
as those of the old Greeks, if we only do as 
they did. 

Even in winter a sportsman requires no 
more warmth than that supplied by the sun. 

I have spent half an hour running about on 
a snow covered mountain with only my 
boots on. 

If the skin has been hardened by massage 
exercise during the daily air-bath in the bed¬ 
room, there is no need to avoid exposing it, 
when opportunity offers, in the open sun. 
Skin that is not accustomed to such exposure 
is liable to redness, and may become very 
painful and start peeling; it is possible that 
one may contract a little fever; but even in 
such an unpleasant event, the new skin will 
be of fine color and healthier than the old. 
In order to prove whether the acquirement 
of an exercise and sudden “sun burning” was 
attended with any danger, I allowed myself 
to be literally roasted in March, iqo6, for a 
whole hour, under the powerful electric ap¬ 
paratus of the Finsen light-ravs. The report 
certified that my skin was burnt, and that 
little blisters had formed all over my body; 
my skin pricked me for a few days, and then 
peeled off in tiny pieces; but I did not ex¬ 
perience the slightest feeling of illness. An 
air-bath in the rain is very refreshing in 
warm weather; but when it is misty, one 
must be very careful. 

Mankind needs air and light, and there are 
people who believe that all physical and men¬ 
tal suffering would vanish if only we re¬ 
turned to a state of nature, but this cannot 
he done at once. 
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From Clifton Johnson's '‘Picturesque 
Si. Lawrence.” (Macmillan Co.) 


The steamers that make the 
down-river trips through the 
islands leave Kingston at a very- 
early hour, and on the autumn 
day that I went over the route 
the morn was still dusky and star¬ 
lit when I v^ent on board. But 
soon after we started the sun 
came up in the red eastern haze, 
and sent its warm level beams 
over the broad expanse of the 
river. We continued among the 
islands for four or five hours, yet 
much of the time so large were 
they that it seemed as if we were 
sailing down a stream with main¬ 
land on either side. At other 
times we were amid clusters of 
the lesser islands, many of which 
are owned by wealthy people who 
have built fine residences on them 
and laid out tasteful grounds. 

These summer homes represent all 
kinds of domiciles from the mod¬ 
est cottage of the camper to the 
imposing castle of the millionaire. 
Occasionally a little bridge con¬ 
nected islets, and the waterside 
was buttressed with a stout stone 
wall that followed in a sinuous 
line the natural contour of the 
shore. The turf and the trees, 
too, were groomed into a park¬ 
like aspect, and it was all very 
pretty and pleasant. But I pre¬ 
ferred those islands that were still 
in a wild state of nature, with 
bristling firs and pines crowning 
their rugged rocks. As a whole 
they are mild and low-lying and 
make no very striking appeal to the sense of 
sight, though admirers declare them to be the 
most picturesque archipelago in the world. 
Their chief attraction consists in the constant 
changes of scene, daintiness of form, and the 
turning and intersecting of the transparent 
waterways gliding placidly between. That 
they should be healthful and have charm for 
a summer resort with that cool flow of crys¬ 
talline water always about them is no wonder. 

LADY MARY RIDES “HOSPITAL.” 

From David Gray's "Mr. Carteret." (Century Co.) 

“Where is the other one?’ asked Lady 
Withers of a stable-boy. 

“In the back stable yard, your Ladyship,” 
said the boy. “Lady Mary is riding him.” 

Each one of the four looked at the other 
speechless with horror. 

“Lady Mary!” gasped the Major. 

Mr. Carteret and Barclay started for the 
back stable yard, but Barclay got there first. 
As he was opening the gate. Mr. Carteret 
caught up. “Keep your head,” he observed. 
There were sounds of hoof-beats, exclama¬ 


lresque St. Lawrence.” Copyright, 1910, by The MaeniHIau Co. 

THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCY. 


tions from grooms and other indications of 
battle. They went in and saw Lady Mary 
sitting on the back of a creature rather more 
hairy and unpleasant-looking than Smallpox. 
Her face was pink with exertion, but other¬ 
wise she looked as neat, unruffled, and slim 
as she always did in the saddle. Hospital 
had paused, panting, and was trying to look 
at her out of the back of his eyes in sour 
wonder. He was not defeated. He was 
merely surprised that his preliminary exhibi¬ 
tion had not left him alone with the saddle. 
When there was only the saddle to get rid 
of he usually got down to business and 
“bucked some,” as they say in Western re¬ 
gions. 

Lady Mary nodded as they entered, and 
her lips parted in a little smile. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Carteret. He 
saw that the situation was serious and fraught 
with difficulties. And there was no time to 
be lost. ‘Tve something extremely impor¬ 
tant to tell you,” he said in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “Will you be good enough to get your 
leg well clear of the pommel and slip off 
that horse?” 

“Well, really,” said the girl, laughing, “it 


THROUGH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS. 
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is so unpleasant getting on that I should 
rather you told me as I am.” 

“I will explain afterward,” said Mr. Car¬ 
teret, “but you would oblige me very much 
by slipping off that horse immediately.” 

The girl looked at him. “I see through 
you,” she said, “you are afraid I’ll get 
bucked off.” 

“It would be no disgrace,” he answered; 
“you are not sitting on a horse, but on an 
explosion.” 

“It would be a disgrace to get off because 
you were afraid,” said the girl. “Besides,” 
she continued in a lower voice, “I’m very 
sorry for the way in which my aunt and 
Cecil have acted in this matter. You warned 
them that the horses might buck playfully. 
You know the Granvils are supposed to ride.” 
She broke off and spoke to the horse, for 
Hospital had satisfied his curiosity as to the 
newcomers, and was walking sidewise, de¬ 
ciding whether he would buck some more or 
roll over. 

RALEIGH SAVES THE QUEEN. 

From Devereux's ‘ Raleigh.” (7. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Hu had no sooner completed this task, 
when a low tapping was heard at the door. 

Raleigh paused to listen, uncertain whether 
it was not the creepers. The tapping was re¬ 
newed. 

“The iQtieen !” he exclaimed under his 
breath, and then cast a look at the inert form 
at the furthest end of the room. “She must 
not see that,” he said to himself, and going 
forward, pulled the thing under the tapestry 
that hung, mildewed and ragged, at the end 
of the room. 

Then he hurried to the door, admitted a 
cloaked figure and bolted it again. 

The woman who had entered came for¬ 
ward and took off her mask and threw off 
her cloak. 

Raleigh stooped to pick it up, so that, when 
she turned, she did not see his face. 

“God’s body, man,” said she in the petu¬ 
lant tones he knew so well, “you keep me 
waiting, and it rains as if a sky had fallen 
in! . . . Where is your master, fellow?” 

Raleigh stood up. “Lord Leicester is in 
Flanders,” he said quietly. 

Elizabeth looked at him in amazement, 
“Sir Walter Raleigh!” She flushed from 
red to white, from white to red again. “Why, 
Walter,” she said in faltering tones, “what 
trick is this?” Then, as she realized the full 
meaning of his presence, her black eyes grew 
hard and bright. “God’s death, man, how 
dare you?” she said under her breath, in the 
deep contralto that betokened extreme emo¬ 
tion with her. “How got you from the 
Tower? Sir Amyas Porter shall lose his 
head for this! How got you here?” 

But Raleigh was hardly paying attention 
to her. 

“Sh-!” he hissed imperatively. He lis¬ 

tened at the bolted door. “Not yet,” he whis¬ 
pered. “Is your Majesty alone?” 

She was quick to see that something des* 
perate was afoot, and woman-like fell natur¬ 


ally into the role of the catechized instead 
of the catechist. 

“I left my guards outside the grounds,” 
she returned in a voice as low as his. 

“And they dare not seek you?” 

“I am incognito.” 

Raleigh made a despairing gesture “Which 
means only the Queen may forget she is a 
queen. They dare not come, even if they 
hear strange things, and this storm would 
drown a battle!” 

Elizabeth hesitated between suspicion and 
doubt, between faith and distrust. But her 
courage did not fail her. 

“What trick is this, Walter? God’s death, 
man, this is too much. Unbar that door and 
let me pass!” 

Raleigh looked her in the eyes. “It would 
be certain death,” he said. 

She held herself proudly. 

A MEDIAEVAL BRIGAND DE LUXE. 

From Sir Francis Vane’s “Walks in Tuscany.” 

(John Lane Co.) 

Castruccio Castracani spent the major 
portion of his life in fighting for hire and 
incidental looting, and eventually subjugated 
a district, over which he ruled with great 
fairness and justice. The evening of his 
days he apparently spent in designing and 
building the most beautiful bridges in the 
world, those, for example, at Borgo a Moz- 
zano (the Devil’s Bridge), at Calavorno, and 
at Castelnuovo—all in the Serchio valley. 

What opportunities of romantic acquisition 
had these old professional soldiers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries! They 
were trained in arms by the French wars, 
and had the richest country in Europe— 
Italy—as a happy hunting-ground, which 
land, inhabited by an industrial population 
generally skilled in every art but that of war, 
offered every opportunity to the German, 
French, and Italian trained mercenary. Our 
own countrymen, it is encouraging to re¬ 
member, also took advantage of this favour¬ 
able opportunity of living on the fat burgher 
of the rich Italian cities, for Sir John Hawk- 
wood and his band of English did quite their 
share in relieving the citizens of the respon¬ 
sibility of their wealth, if the Pisan chron¬ 
icles speak true. 

KALMAN ANGERS ROSENBLATT. 

From Ralph Connor's ‘‘The Foreigner.” (George 

H. Doran Co.) 

The boy had a voice of remarkable range 
and clearness, and he rendered the song with 
a verve and dramatic force remarkable in one 
of his age. The song was received with 
wild cheers and loud demands for more. The 
boy was about to refuse, when through the 
crowding faces, all aglow with enthusiastic 
delight, he saw the scowling face of Rosen¬ 
blatt.. A fierce rage seized him. He hesitated 
no longer. 

“Yes, another song,” he cried, and spring¬ 
ing to the side of the musicians he hummed 
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As the boy’s strong, clear voice rang out 
in the last cry for vengeance, there thrilled in 
his tones an intensity of passion that gripped 
hard the hearts of those who had known all 
their lives long the bitterness of tyranny un¬ 
speakable. In the last word the lad’s voice 
broke in a sob. Most of'that company knew 
the boy’s story, and knew that he was singing 
out his heart’s deepest passion. 

When the song was finished, there was si¬ 
lence for a few brief moments; then a man, 
a Russian, caught the boy in his arms, lifted 
him on his shoulder and carried him round 
the room, the rest of the men madly cheer¬ 
ing. All but one. Trembling with inarticu¬ 
late rage, Rosenblatt strode to the musicians. 

“Listen!” he hissed, with an oath.. “Do I 
pay you for this? No more of this folly! 
Play up a czardas, and at once!” 


A MERMAID AT OYSTER 
BAY. 

From Robert IV. Chambers’s "The 
Green Mouse/’ (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

There was a fat tub of a 
boat at his landing; he reached 
the shore in a series of long, 
distracted leaps, sprang aboard, 
cast off, thrust both oars deep 
into the water, and fairly 
hurled the boat forward, so 
that it alternately skipped, wal¬ 
lowed, scuttered, and scram¬ 
bled, like a hen overboard. 

“This is terrible,” he groaned. 
“If I didn't see what 1 think I 
saw, I’ll eat my hat; if I did 
see what I’m sure I saw, I’m 
madder than the hatter who 
made it!” 

Nearer and nearer, heard by 
him distinctly above the fran¬ 
tic splashing of his oars, her 
Lorelei song sounded perilous¬ 
ly sweet and clear. 

“Oh, bunch!” he moaned; 
“it’s horribly like the real 
thing; and here I come head¬ 
long, as they do in the story 
books-” 


the air, and then took his place again upon 
the beer keg. 

Before the musicians had finished the in¬ 
troductory bars, Irma came to his side and 
entreated, “Oh, Kalman, not that one! Not 
that one!” 


Prom *• The Green Mouse.” 


Copyright, 1910, by D. Appleton'& Co. 


Ym AFRAID/' HE VENTURED, “that I MAY REQUIRE THAT TABLE 
FOR CUTTING.” 


But it was as though he did not hear her. 
Plis face was set and white, his blue eyes 
glowed black. He stood with lips parted, 
waiting for the cue to begin. His audience, 
to most of whom the song was known, 
caught by a mysterious telepathy the tense 
emotion of the boy, and stood silent and 
eager, all smiles gone from their faces. The 
song was in the Ruthenian tongue, but was 
the heart cry of a Russian exile, a crv for 
freedom for his native land, for death to the 
tyrant, for vengeance on the traitor. No¬ 
where in all the Czar’s dominions dared any 
man sing that song. 


He caught a crab that landed 
him in a graceful parabola in the 
bow, where he lay biting at the 
air to recover his breath. Then 
his boat’s nose plowed into the sandy neck 
of land; he clambered to his feet, jumped 
out, and ran headlong into the belr of trees 
which screened the singer. Speed and gait 
recalled the effortless grace of the kangaroo; 
when he encountered logs and gullies he rose 
grandly, sailing into space, landing with a 
series of soft bounces, which presently 
brought him to the other side of the woods. 

And there, what he beheld, what he heard, 
almost paralyzed him. Weak-kneed, he 
passed a trembling hand over his incredulous 
eyes; with the courage of despair, he feebly 
pinched himself. Then for sixty sickening 
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seconds he closed his eyes and pressed 
both hands over his ears. But when he 
took his hands away and opened his terrified 
eyes, the exquisitely seductive melody, wind 
blown from the water, thrilled him in every 
fiber; his wild gaze fell upon a distant, glit¬ 
tering shape—white-armed, golden-haired, 
fish-tailed, slender body glittering with silvery 
scales. 

The low rippling wash of the tide across 
the pebbly shore was in his ears; the salt 
wind was in his throat. H saw the sun flash 
on golden comb and mirror, as her snowy 
fingers caressed the splendid masses of her 
hair; her song stole sweetly seaward as the 
wind veered. 

A terrible calm descended upon him. 

“This is interesting,” he said aloud. 

A sickening wave of terror swept him, but 
he straightened up, squaring his shoulders. 

“I may as well face the fact,” he said, “that 
I, Henry Kingsbury, of Pebble Point, North- 
port, L. I., and recently in my right mind, am 
now, this very moment, looking at a—a mer¬ 
maid in Long Island Sound!” 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE “SPIT BALL.” 

From F.vcrs’s “Touching Second.” (The Reilly & 
Britton Co.) 

With all these varieties of speed and 
curves, pitchers were not satisfied and each 
kept seeking more varieties of slants war¬ 
ranted to prevent hitting. There came into 
baseball in 1903 a ball that came near revo¬ 
lutionizing the game. The Chicago White 
Sox had signed Elmer Stricklett. While 
the team was training at New Orleans, 
Stricklett was pitching to batters in practice 
when he pitched a ball which, whirling rap¬ 
idly for a short distance, suddenly ceased re¬ 
volving, commenced to float and wabble like 
a slow ball and then darted down and out 
like a fast curve, leaving the batter staring 
in astonishment. Stricklett repeated the 
pitch and immediately every man on the field 
was clamoring to see the ball and bat at it, 
suspecting some trick. That night corre¬ 
spondents sent messages filled with wild the¬ 
ories regarding the “spit ball.” It is odd to 
recall the “call down” one of the correspond¬ 
ents received from the managing editor who 
telegraphed: 

“Please confine yourself to facts. No such 
thing as a spit ball is possible and the ex¬ 
pression is vulgar.” 

The managing editor was partly right; the 
ball is not a spit ball but a thumb ball. It is 
pitched with two (sometimes with three) 
fingers held on one side and the thumb on 
the other. The ball is made slippery at the 
point touched by the fingers, so that it slides 
off the fingers with the minimum of friction. 
The thumb, gripped tightly against the seam 
on the opposite side, gives the maximum of 
friction at that point, the result being that 
the ball, leaving the thumb, takes “reverse 
English.” It whirls rapidly for a short dis¬ 
tance, until the heavy friction begins to over¬ 
come the natural rotary motion of the ball, 
when it stops rotating, as if a struggle be¬ 


tween the two forces was going on, then the- 
thumb “English” gains control and the ball 
darts just as it would have done if curved 
naturally, shooting in the direction the heav¬ 
iest friction was applied. A “spit ball,” where 
pitched directly overhand, darts almost 
straight downward, and when pitched side- 
arm, with the thumb toward the body, it 
darts as a fast curve does, down and out¬ 
ward. Immense power and speed are re¬ 
quired to pitch the ball successfully, as the 
faster it is pitched the faster and sharper the 
curve will be. 

The “thumb ball,” pitched without mois¬ 
ture, was used before Stricklett found saliva 
would negative the friction of the fingers,, 
but the object was to get heavy friction on 
the thumb, rather than to decrease friction 
on the other side. The principle of the “spit 
ball” was used in Griffith’s and Radbourne’s- 
slow balls. Those who saw Griffith pitch 
will remember how he always tapped the 
ball upon his heel spikes, and tried to per¬ 
suade umpires he was knocking the dirt out 
of the spikes. His object was to make small 
cuts or abrasions on the surface of the ball, 
against which to press his thumb and get 
more friction at the desired point. He never 
thought of greasing or wetting the ball to 
lessen friction on the opposite side. 

Obtaining more friction at one point was 
the object of many pitchers. Some rubbed 
the ball on gritty dirt, others carried smalt 
files to use surreptitiously. One sharp rasp 
of the file and the ball was “winged,” at a 
certain point. The pitcher gripped his fin¬ 
gers against the “winged” spot and not only 
was the sharpness of the curve accentuated, 
but the “wings,” by offering more resistance 
to the air, caused the ball to make eccentric 
shoots in the air. 

J* 

MR. DANES IS SHOWN HIS GLASS 
HOUSE. 

From J. J. Bell’s "Wullia MclVottie’s Master.” 

(F. H. Rev ell Co.) 

Mr. Danks growled and looked as though 
he would like to depart; but the painter held 
him with a glistening, if not glittering, eye. 
The two other men shuffled their feet, grin¬ 
ning sheepishly. 

“On a certain occasion—no’ the only occa¬ 
sion by ony means—Sam Rintoul received 
frae the Colonel a boax, sich as ye are noo 
regairdin’ wi’ shuphreme interest. The boax 
contained bottles o’ the best whisky, tinned 
meats o’ the finest quality, an’ buns an’ may¬ 
be, biscuits. Sam could never afford to sup¬ 
ply hissel’ wi’ luxuries; he couldna afford to 
buy hissel’ a dram, an’ never did I hear o’ 
you chaps offerin’ him a dram gratis. Never! 
An’ never did I hear o’ ye veesitin’ him, the 
lanesome auld man—never !—under or’nar’ 
circumstances.” 

“Dry up!” Mr. Danks muttered impatiently. 

Mr. Redhorn continued:— 

“But in extr’or’nar circumstances, sich as 
the arrival o’ the boax, I’ve heard that Sam 
had a conseederable number o’ veesitors. 
Maybe they gaed to see that he didna hurt 
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hisseF wi’ luxuries. Dootless that was their 
objec’ an’ sincere desire, for they could a’ 
afford a dram an’ ither moderate enjoyments 
on their ain account. At ony rate, Sam Rin- 
toul wasna permitted to hurt hissel’.” 

“That’ll dae, Ridhorn,” said the plumber. 
“The man gets his whisky an’ buns for nae- 
thing. It costs him naething to offer a few 
freen’s a taste an’ a bite.” 

“A few freen’s tastin’ an’ bitin’ for a few 
weeks costs him a’ he gets frae the Colonel,” 
the painter retorted, with perhaps a little heat 
in his high-pitched voice. “As I was sayin’, 
if he’s greedy noo, it’s in self-defense. I 
dinna blame him for bein’ suspeecious o’ cer¬ 
tain o’ his voracious neebours.” 

MR. POLLY TAKES PART IN AN IDYL. 

From H. G. Wells's “Mr. Polly. ' (Dufteld & Co.) 

The arrival at the inn was a great affair. 
No one, they were convinced, would take 
them for drapers, and there might be a pretty 
serving girl or a jolly old lady, or what Par¬ 
sons called a “bit of character” drinking in 
the bar. 

There would always be weighty enquiries 
as to what they could have, and it would 
work out always at cold beef and pickles, or 
fried ham and eggs and shandy-gaff, two 
pints of beer and two bottles of ginger beer 
foaming in a huge round-bellied jug. 

The glorious moment of standing lordly 
in the inn doorway, and staring out at the 
world, the swinging sign, the geese upon the 
green, the duckpond, a waiting wagon, the 
church tower, a sleepy cat, the blue heavens, 
with the sizzle of the frying audible behind 
one! The keen smell of the bacon! The 
trotting of feet bearing the repast; the click 
and clatter as the tableware is finally ar¬ 
ranged ! A clean white cloth ! 

“Ready, Sir!” or “Ready, Gentlemen.” Bet¬ 
ter hearing that than “Forward Polly! look 
sharp!” 

The going in! The sitting down! The 
falling to! 

“Bread, O’ Man?” 

“Right O! Don’t bag all the crust, O’ 
Man.” 

Once a simple mannered girl in a pink 
print dress stayed and talked with them as 
they ate; led by the gallant Parsons they 
professed to be all desperately in love with 
her, and courted her to say which she pre¬ 
ferred of them, it was so manifest she did 
prefer one and so impossible to say which it 
was held her there, until a distant maternal 
voice called her away. Afterwards as they 
left the inn she waylaid them at the orchard 
corner and gave them, a little shyly, three 
keen yellow-green apples—and wished them 
to come again some day, and vanished, and 
reappeared looking after them as they turned 
the corner—waving a white handkerchief. All 
the rest of that day they disputed over the 
signs of her favour, and the next Sunday 
they went there again. 

But she had vanished, and a mother of 
forbidding aspect afforded no explanations. 

If Platt and Parsons and Mr. Polly live to 




From • The Princess of Forge.” Copyright, 1910, by- 

The Macaulay Co. 


“up and down the slopes we went.” 


be a hundred, they will none of them forget 
that girl as she stood with a pink flush upon 
her, faintly smiling and yet earnest, parting 
the branches of the hedgerows and reaching 
down apple in hand. Which of them was it, 
had caught her spirit to attend to them? . . . 

& 

“I CAN’T SWEAR LIES!” 

From Warwick Deeping’s “The Rust of Rome."' 

(Cassell.) 

The two men spoke in whispers, standing 
together in the shadow at some little distance 
from the two figures at the window. 

“Thorkell shot himself after she died.” 

“Suicide?” 

“Yes. Hemorrhage from the lungs killed 
the wife. She was at the piano.” 

Heriot glanced at the keyboard. 

“Good God, Gisborne, can’t this be hushed' 
up?” 

The doctor growled and gave a fierce shake 
of the shoulders. 

“It can’t be done, man; it can’t be done!' 
Look at that pistol! I can’t swear lies. Lis¬ 
ten ! As if those infernal swine yonder 
couldn’t keep quiet!” 

Heriot and Gisborne stood listening to the 
ugly babel that was rising on the far side of 
the laurel hedge. The men had stopped 
work and had gathered for a meal. Several 
women had joined them. And the braying 
laughter, the swearing and gossiping, seemed 
a gross mockery of the dead. 

Heriot swung on his heel. 

“God ! I can’t stand that! It’s infamous !’* 

He flung out of the house, Gisborne after 
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him. But when they turned the hedge the 
hubbub had hesitated and dwindled. Roger 
Burgoyne himself was riding up through the 
firs of Bilberry. 

Gisborne seized Heriot by the shoulder; 
and these two grim men looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Let me go for him, Benjamin.” 

“No, I grudge you that.” 

“Come, man, I have a sort of authority. 
And there is the devil on your shoulders.” 

Heriot gave way, and Gisborne walked 
straight on to meet Burgovne.* And what he 
said to him Heriot was able to imagine. Bur- 
goyne’s face was the face of an evil and 
chastised thing when Gisborne turned away 
and walked back towards Heriot. 

“He’s had it,” he said bluntly; “and if he’s 
blackguard enough to keep these roughs at 
work here—by gad, I’ll thrash him! Yes, I 
can do it, man; and, by George, I will, if he 
gives me half a chance.” 

They went back to the house together, ex¬ 
plored every room, closed 
the windows, and locked the 
doors. Gisborne jangled the 
keys as he and Heriot stood 
at the garden gate. He was 
looking hard at the horizon. 

“There’s the girl,” he said. 

Heriot felt something con¬ 
tract about his heart. 

“What news!” 

“She will have to be told.” 

“I know. Good heavens, 

Gisborne, what a message!” 

He stood there biting his 
lips, some great struggle 
seeming to be going on 
within him. And in that 
moment of tragedy Heriot 
found himself swept irresist¬ 
ibly towards the deeps of 
another’s sorrow. 

“Drive me down to Crut- 
chet, Gisborne.” 

“Come along, then.” 

The doctor unfastened the 
mare and they climbed into 
the gig. 

“You’ll wire to her? Do 
you know her address?” 

Heriot nodded, and they 
were both silent for a while. 

Then Heriot spoke again. 

“Isn’t it possible to save 
her some of this?” 

Gisborne flapped the reins 
on the mare’s back. 

“You mean-?’’ 

“Must there be an in¬ 
quest ?” 

“Man, I can’t swear lies! 

The poor mother died nat¬ 
urally enough; but Thor- 
kell-” 

Heriot stared at the wild 
waves of the moor. 

“God help her,” he said. 

“What a home-coming!” 


“OH, DICK, I CAN DANCE.” 

From Dejean’s “The Heart of Desire (/. B. 

Lippincott Co.) 

Taking her hand from his she reached 
over and lifted the guitar from the table, 
bending her head and listening to the music 
below. Then she touched a chord or two, 
softly, in tune with the Spanish dance they 
were playing. “It’s old Valdez, still,” she 
said. “Do you remember how they used to 
play, and I would dance for you—just steps 
I made up in my head? I can dance a good 
deal better now.” 

He looked down at her, at the white nape 
of her neck with its two or three soft curls, 
and the curve of her cheek, and his brows 
lifted, the lines about his mouth relaxing. 
“What did you mean when you said ‘as long 
as you were here' ?” he asked, in a lower 
tone. 

“Just that I am going away again in a 
little while.” 



Fron. “ The Rust of Rome." Copyright, 1910, by Cassell & Co. 

THE LIFE RUST OF OLD ROME. 
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From “ A Labrador Spring 


Copyright, 1910, by Dana Estes & Co. 


COMPLETED WIGWAM. 


“I thought you were going to be here— 
indefinitely. You told me so in your note!” 
Allison exclaimed, sharply. 

She lifted her head a little. “Why, yes, 
but Inez has decided, and Mr. Payne, that I 
better go on with my dancing. Inez has spent 
a good deal of money on my lessons, and 
she seems to be very hard up just now. I 
think Mr. Payne means to get me an engage¬ 
ment as soon as he can.” 

There was perfect silence, then Allison 
said a trifle indistinctly, “Where would you 
go?” 

“East somewhere,” she replied. 

“'Quita, you dancing on the stage—you 
wouldn’t do it?” His voice held entreaty. 

“I would. How can I live here? I can 
stand it a few weeks, until they get me a 
place with some company, but that’s all. You 
don’t know what it is like up in that house, 
and with Inez.” 

“No,” he said in a low voice. “I never 
thought much about it—until lately. You 
seemed such a little thing, and just a part 
of the garden, and then they had the sense 
to send you away to a good school. Is it 
necessary, Quita?” 

“What else is there for me to do? What 
else do I know?” she exclaimed, with a touch 

of passion. “And, oh, Dick, I can dance-! 

They went wild over me this spring at ‘The 
Academy’!” She half rose, and his arm 
went round her as if to keep her, but she 
slipped from his hold, and was out of the 
door. Allison followed her to the verge of 
the ledge where she stood impatiently tap¬ 
ping time to the music. It came in snatches 
and was too fast to suit her, but at the 
touch of Allison’s hand on her arm she 
whirled away from him like a feather on the 
breeze. He had often watched her in delight 
when she was a child, but he stood now 
frowning heavily, the blood rising to his 
temples. It was a luminous night, clear and 
star-lit, and he could see her features; her 


face was pale in its black setting, her eyes 
wide and brilliant. She stood poised a mo¬ 
ment beyond his reach, her head bent to 
catch the rhythm, her skirts held wide, her 
small feet and ankles visible, and then she 
barely moved to it, a floating improvisation 
of her own, that, at the quickening of the 
measure, changed into the perfect poetry of 
motion. She scarcely lifted her feet from 
the ground as she moved the length of the 
level space, but her body turned and swayed, 
bent and lifted, her skirts now caught about 
her, every graceful line of her body apparent, 
now spread wide like a cloud. Once, twice, 
she passed him, her eyes alight, the smile 
on her lips mocking, but the third time he 
caught her and lifted her, and as he clasped 
her he whispered as he had before, “Quita, 
oh, Quita!” 

‘INDIAN! SO I WAS.” 

From Broderick’s “The Brand.” (Alice Harriir.an 
Co.) 

What a picture he made! His upturned 
face, silhouetted against the trees, seemed in 
a halo of light—the arms lifted in an appeal 
to the sky. The garb of the white man en¬ 
shrouded him, the robe of the Indian lay at 
his feet. Slowly he passed his hands across 
his brow with a despairing gesture, and held 
them over his eyes, as if they could no longer 
endure the lovely, if loveless, night. 

When the object of her alarm had van¬ 
ished, Bess startled West by springing quick¬ 
ly to the top of the log and saying: “Oh, 
Henry! How you frightened me! When I 
saw you stalking through the trees I thought 
it was an In—!” Quickly as she checked 
herself, she was not quick enough, for West 
ended her sentence for her. 

“Indian ! So I was—see, lying here at my 
feet!” 

He stooped, picked up the Navajo blanket, 
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which he had hastily caught off the couch 
and wrapped about him when his mother 
awakened him. 

He quietly walked over to the girl stand¬ 
ing on the log, nonchalantly enfolded him¬ 
self in the blanket, crossed it over his face 
to his eyes, and for a moment stood motion¬ 
less. Bess placed her fingers against her 
parted lips as if to keep back any idle words. 

“Sometimes—sometimes—now, I wish all I 
knew was how to wrap my blanket about 
me!” he said, with effort. “The great out¬ 
side world does not want me, cannot under¬ 
stand me. What need or comfort are the 
things which the world has taught me, when 
after all, my winding-sheet will be but a 
blanket? What right has the world to give 
me a desire for knowledge, a taste of heaven, 
an understanding of the past, a dread of the 
future, and then hold up its hands to say, 
‘You are still an Indian.’ ” 

THE WORLD S GREATEST BOORS. 

In these days of “publicity” the first at¬ 
traction for new readers of old books must 
speak to the eye, and the “Oxford Dickens” 
and “Oxford Thackeray” will tempt all read¬ 
ers to their contents, and their humanity, wit 
and humor and vivid descriptions of places 
for summer visiting are also as timely as 
when first written. Buy them to read sum¬ 
mer or winter, not only because everybody 
buys them. 

Day by day the popularity of the Century 


Library grows, and their beauty and fitness 
are strong factors in bringing good literature 
into the hands and minds of those who suc¬ 
cumb to their charms of limp leather, gilt 
tops, phenomenally light weight and pretty 
book mark. The Century Library takes in 
the literature of the world, and if tourists 
will give some “summer reading” to Scott’s 
and Victor Hugo’s, Scott’s Bulwer-Lytton’s 
and Kingsley’s novels, or to the enduring 
charm of Jane Austen, the Bronte’s and 
George Eliot they will be almost sure to- 
strike something nearly as good as the latest 
“best seller!” When packing up send for the 
latest complete list of Nelson’s Century 
Library, and you will be surprised how far 
down to date they come, if that still remains 
the touchstone of choice. They will be bor¬ 
rowed everywhere on sight—“that’s the rub !”“ 

For many people the only free time for 
improving reading comes in summer, and 
the Lamb Publishing Company furnish the 
great books from Plato’s “Republic” to Sar- 
dou’s and Ibsen’s “Plays,” and the collected 
literature of Arabia, Hindustan, and China. 
Many times one meets literary men and often 
would appreciate a hint in giving them a 
book that fits in to the special tastes made 
clear in a pleasant visit. A book chosen with 
judgment doubles its value. Know your 
friends and buy them books they are wishing 
for, and you can save yourself both trouble 
and money and give more pleasure than with 
almost any other “occasional” or “holiday 
gift.” 
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A Select List of Books for Summer Reading 

including all those mentioned or advertised elsewhere in this issue. The abbreviations 
of publishers■’ names will guide to the advertisements, which frequently 
contain more extended descriptive notes. 


Any booh mentioned tail/ be supplied by vs at the shortest notice 


BOOKS OF OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Albee (H. R.), Hardy plants for cottage gardens, 

net, $1.60. Holt 

Bailey (Liberty Hyde), Manual of gardening, net, 

$2. Macmillan 

Barnes (Parker T.), House plants and how to grow 

them, $1.10. Doubleday. F. 

Beebe (M. B. and C. YV.), Our search for a wil¬ 
derness, net, $2.75. Holi 

Beecroft (W. D.), comp., Who's who among the 
ferns, net, $1. Moffat, Y. 

— Who’s who among the wild flowers, net,, $1.20. 

Moffat, Y. 

Bertelli (Luigi), [“Vamba”], The prince and his 

ants, net, $1.50. Holt 

Breck (E.), Wilderness pets at Camp Buckshaw, 

net, $1.50. Houghton M. 

Cecil (Alicia M. T. A.), The history of gardening 

in England, net, $3.50. Dutton 

Chambers (G. F.), Story of the comets, $2 

Oxford Unix. 

Coupin (H. E. V.), Gnd Lea (J.), The wonders of 

animal ingenuity, 75 c. Lippincoti 

Crane (D. B.), The book of the sweet pea, net, 

$1.50. Lane 

Dewar (Douglas), Indian birds, net, $2. Lane 

Du Cane (Florence), Flowers and gardens of Ma¬ 
deira, net, $2. Macmillan 

Elliot (G. F. S.), The wonders of the plant 

world, 75 c. Lippincott 

Elson (H. W.)» Comets, their origin, nature and 

history, net, 50 c. Sturgis & IV. 

Fernow (B. E.), A brief history of forestry in 
Europe, the United States and other countries, 
$2.50... • .Forestry Quarterly 

— The care of trees in lawn, street and park, net, $2. 

Holt 

Finn (F.), Wild beasts of the -world. 2 v., net, $8. 

Dodge Pub. 


Flint (L. C.), Small gardens for small gardeners, 

50 c. Flanagan 

Foot (C. M.), Insect wonderland, net, $1.25.. .Lane 
Furneaux (W. S.), Field and woodland plants, net, 

$1.50. Longman* 

Gilmore (A. F.), Birds through the year, 50 c. 

Am. Bk. Co. 

Greene (M. L.), Among school gardens, $1.25. 

Charities Pub. 

Hall (H. M.), Studies in ornamental trees and 

shrubs, 75 c. Univ. of Cal. 

Hatton (R. G.), The craftsman’s plant-book, net, 
$7.50. Dutton 

Higgins (Myrta Margaret), Little gardens for boys 

and girls, net, $1.10. Houghton M. 

Hilgarde (E. W.), and Osterhout (W. J. V.), 
Agriculture for schools of the Pacific slope, net. 

$1.20. Macmillan 

Hopkins (Cyril G.). Soil fertility and permanent ag¬ 
riculture, $2.75. Ginn 

Huntington (Annie Oakes), Studies of trees in 

winter, net, $2.25. J. R. Anderson 

Hutchinson (W. N.), Dog breaking, net, $1. 

Scribnet 

Kains (M. G.), comp.. Making horticulture pay. 

$1.50. Judd 

Kellogg (J. Lawrence), Shell-fish industries, net, 

$t.7S. Holt 

Knight (C. R.), and Hardcastle (E.), Birds of 

the Bible for young people, $2. Stokes 

— Birds of the world for young people, net, $2. 

Stokes 

Lodge (R. B.), Bird-hunting through wild Europe, 

special net. $2.50. Appleton 

Lyon (D. E.), How to keep bees for profit, net, $1. 

Macmillan 

McCook (H. C.), Ant communities and how they 

are governed, ret, $2. Harper 

McLennan (J.), A manual of practical farming, net, 
$1.50. Macmillan 
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Marks (J. A.), Moody (Julia), A holiday with 

the birds 75 c. Harper 

Maury {Mrs. S. W.), The beech, net, 25 a...Lane 
Moncrieff (Ascott Rob. Hope), Beasts of business, 

$1.50. Macmillan 

Packard (Winthrop), Wildwood ways, net $1.20. 

Small, M. 

Parsons (H. Griscom), Children’s gardens for pleas¬ 
ure, health and education, net, $1. .Sturgis & W. 
Porter (Mrs. Gene Stratton), Birds of the Bible, $2. 

Jennings 

Rawson (W. W.), Success in market gardening, net, 

$1.10.;. Doubleday, P. 

Rexford (Eben Eugene), Indoor gardening, net, 

$1.50... Lippincott 

Rogers (Julia Ellen), Trees that every child should 

know, net, $1.20. Doubleday, P. 

Rudaux (L.), How to study the stars, net, $2. 

Stokes 

Schwartz (J. A.), Wonderful little lives, $1.50. 

Little, B. 

Scott (Temple), comp., In praise of gardens, $1.25. 

Baker & T. 

Seton (Ernest T.), Life-histories of northern ani¬ 
mals, 2 v., net, $18. Scribner 

Shute (H. A.), Farming it, net, $1.20 

Houghton M. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Cecily Ullman), and Paynter 
(Mrs.), The children’s book of gardening, net, $2. 

Macmillan 

Smith (A. C.), The book of the dog. net , $1.50. 

Doran 

Smith (Ii. M.), Japanese goldfish, %2..W. F. Roberts 
Tabor (Grace), and Teall (Gardner), The garden 

primer, $1. McBride, IV. 

Thayer (G. H.), Concealing-coloration in the ani¬ 
mal kingdom, $7.. Macmillan 

Thomas (E.), ed. Some British birds, net, $2. 

Doran 

— Some British butterflies and insects, net, $2. 

Doran 

Todd (Mrs, M. L.), A cycle of sunsets, net, $1.20. 

Small M. 

Turner (H. H.), Halley’s comet, 35 c ..Oxford Univ. 
Upham (A. A.), An introduction to agriculture, 75 c. 

Appleton 

Valentine (C. S.), How to keep hens for profit, 

net, $1.50. Macmillan 

Ver Beck (Hanna Rion), A garden in the wilder¬ 
ness, net, $1.50. Baker Sr T. 

Vep.planck (Virginia E.), A year in my garden, $1. 

\V. E. Verplanck 
Waugh (F. A.), The landscape beautiful, §2..Judd 
Wheeler (W. Morton), Ants: the structure, de¬ 
velopment and behavior of ants, $5... .Macmillan 
White (F. E.), comp.. The animai lover’s birth¬ 
day book, 50 c. Macmillan 

Wiiittemore (H. Weston), A blueberry pasture and 
other outdoor sketches made in New Hampshire, 

75 c. Tufts College 

Wright (Horace J. and W. P.), Beautiful flowers 
and how to grow them, 2 v., net, $8 ..Dodge Pub. 
Wright (Walter Page), The garden week by week, 

net, $2. Doubleday, P. 

Wymper (C.), Egyptian birds, net, $6. Macmillan 

j 

NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 

Aicard (Jean), The diverting adventures of Maurin, 
$i-50. Lane 

— Maurin, the Illustrious, $1.50. Lane 

Allen (James Lane), Bride of the mistletoe, $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Andrews (Mrs. Mary Raymond Shipman), The lifted 

bandage, net 50 c. Scribner 

Ardagh (W. M.), The Magada, $1.50. Lane 

Atherton (Mrs. ‘Gertrude F. H.), Tower of ivory, 

$1*50. Macmillan 

Bacon {Mrs. J. D. D.), The biography of a boy, 

$1.50. Harter 

Balmfr (Edwin), and MacHarg (W.), The achieve¬ 
ments of Luther Trant, $1.50. Small, M. 

Barber (Marcia), Britz of headquarters, $1.50. 

Moffat, Y. 

Barclay (Mrs. Florence L. C.), The rosary, net, 

$i -35 . Putnam 

Barker (Fisa), The son of Mary Bethel, $1.50. 

Dufficld 

Barnes-Grundy (Mrs. M. S.), Gwemb $1.50 

Baker & T. 

Barr (Mrs, Amelie E.), The house on Cherry Street, 

$1.50. Dodd, M. 

Barr (Rob.), Cardillac, $1.50. Stokes 


Barrett (A. W.), The Silver King, $1.50 .Dillingham 
Bartlett (F. Orin), The seventh noon, $1.50. 

Small, M. 

Beach (Rex E.), Going some, $1.25. Harper 

Beeckman (Ross), The last woman. $1.50 ....Watt 
Bell (J. J.), Wuilie McWattie’s master, net, 60 c. 

Reveil 

Bell (Lillian), The concentrations of Bee, $1.50. 

L. C. Page 

Bennett (Arnold), Old wives* tales, net, $1.50. 

Doran 

Bennett (Enoch A.), The glimpse, $1.50.. .Appleton 
Benson (E. Frederic), The fascinating Mrs. Halton, 

fixed, $1.20. Doubleday, P. 

Benson (P. Ramsey), Melchisedec, $1.50. Holt 

Bindloss (Harold), The gold ! rail, net, $1.30. 

Stokes 

— Thurston of Orchard Valley, net, $1.30 ..Stokes 
Biss (Gerald), The fated five, $1.50 ... .Brentano’s 
Blackwood (Algernon), The education of Uncle 

Paul, $1.50. Holt 

Bland (Mrs. Edith Nesbit), Daphne in Fitzroy 

Street, $1.50. Doublcday, P. 

Bonner (Geraldine), The emigrant trail, $1.50. 

Dufheld 

Bowen (Marjory), pseud.. The leopard and the lily, 

fixed, $1.25. Doubleday, P. 

Bower (B. M.), The Happy Family, $1.25 .Dillingham 
Boyles (Kate and Virgil D.), The homesteaders, 

$1.50. McClurg 

Bradley (Shelland), The adventures of an A. D. C., 

$1.50. Lane 

Brainerd (Eleanor Hoyt), The personal conduct of 

Belinda, fixed, $1.20. Doubleday , P. 

Brasted (Fred.), The gang, $1.25. Griffith & R. 

Briggs (Olive Mary), The fir and the palm, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Broderick (Therese), The brand, $1.50 . .Harriman 
Brown (Alice), Country neighbors, net, $1.20. 

Houghton M. 

Brown (Demetra Vaka and Kenneth), The duke’s 

price, net, $1.20. Houghton M. 

Brown (Katharine Holland), The messenger, net, 

50 c. Scribner 

Brown (K. H.), Philippa at Halcyon, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Buckley (Edith E.), The snare of circumstance. 

$1.50. Little, B. 

Burgess (Frank Gelett), Lady Mechante, net, $1.50. 

Stokes 

Burhans (Viola), The cave woman, $1.50 ....Holt 
Butler (S.), Erewhon; or, over the range, net, $1.25. 

Dutton 

— Erewhon revisited, net, $1.25. Dutton 

— The wav of all flesh, net, $1.50. Dutton 

Caine (T. H. Hall), The white prophet, $1.50. 

Appleton 

Caltiirop (Dion C.), Tinsel and gold, $1.50. 

Dillingham 

Cameron (Margaret), The involuntary chaperon, 

$1.50... Harper 

Cannan (Gilbert), “Peter Homunculus,” $1.50. 

' Dufheld 

Canfield (Chauncey L.), The City of Six, $1.50. 

McClurg 

Capes (Bernard), Why did he do it? $1.50. 

Brentano’s 

Carey (Rosa Nouchctte), The key to the unknown, 

$1.50. Lippincott 

Carey (Wymond), Love, the judge, $1.50. .Dodd, M. 
Castaigne (Andre), The bill-toppers, $1.50. 

Bobbs-M. 

Castle (Mrs. Agnes S. and Egerton), Diamond cut 

paste, $1.50. Dodd, M. 

Chalmers (Stephen), When lcve calls men to arms, 

$1.50. Small, M. 

Chambers (Rob. W.), The danger mark, net $1.50. 

Appleton 

— The green mouse, $1.50. Appleton 

Chester (G. R.), The early bird, $1.50 ... .Bobbs-M. 
Chesterton (Gilbert Keith), The ball and the 

cross, $1.50. Lane 

Church (Virginia), Commencement days, $1.50. 

Page 

Churchill (Winston), A modern chronicle, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Clark (C. H.), [“Max Adeler”], The great natural 

healer, 50 c. Jacobs 

Clark (Ellery H.), The Carleton case, $1.50. 

Bobbs-M. 
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From **The Emigrant Trail.” Copyright, 1910, by DufHtld k Co 

HE GATHERED HER IN HIS ARMS AND BENDING LOW CARRIED HER 
BACK INTO THE DARKENED CAVERN. 


Clemens (S. Langhorne), An <.x- 
tract from Captain Stormfiela’s 

visit to heaven, $i. Harper 

Clouston (S. Storer). Thu prodi¬ 
gal father, $1.50.... Century Co. 

Colbron (G. I.), Joe Muller: de¬ 
tective, $1.50. DufHcld 

Comfort (Will L.), Routledge 

rides alone, $1.50. Lippincott 

Confessions (The) of a rebellious 

wife, net, 50 c. Small, M. 

Constantin 1 (Mine. Anna), Ragnn, 

$1.50. Sturgis & W. 

Cotes (Mrs. Evcrard), The burnt 

offering, $1.50. Lane 

Couch (Arth. T. Quiller-), True 

Tilda, $1.50. Scribner 

Couri.ander (Alphonse), Henry in 
search of a wife, $1.50. 

Brentano's 

Cox (Marian), The crowds and 
the veiled woman, $1.50 ...Funk 
Cullen (Clarence L.), The eddy, 

$1.50. Dillingham 

Crawford (F. Marion), Stradellu 
$1.50. Macmillan 

— The undesirable governess. 

$1.50. Macmillan 

Crewdson (Mrs. C. N.), An Amer¬ 
ican baby abroad, $1.50 .Little, B. 

Crockett (S. R.), The men of the 

mountain, $1.50. Harper 

CuLLiiN (C. L.), The eddy, $1.50. 

Dillingham 

Cullum (Ridgwell), The sheriff of 

Dyke Hole, $1.50. Jacobs 

Curwood (Ja. Oliver), The danger 

trail. $1.50. Bobbs-M. 

Daviess (Maria Thompson), Miss 
Selina Lue and the soap-box ba¬ 
bies, $1. Bobbs-M. 

Davis (Schroedcr), The storm 

birds, $1.50. Moffat, Y. 

Dawson (.Warrington), The scar, 

$150. Small, M. 

Dawson (W. Coningsbv), Murder 

Points, $1.50. Doran 

Day (Holman Francis), The ram- 

rodders, $1.50. Harper 

Dean (Sara), A disciple of chance, 

$1.50. Stokes 

Deeping (G. Warwick), he red 
saint, $1.50. Cassell 

— The rust of Rome, net, $1.20. Cassell 

Dejeans (Mrs. E.), The heart of desire, $1.50. 

Lippincott 

De la Pasture (Mrs. H.), The tyrant, net, $1.25. 

Dut’.on 

De Morgan (W. Frend), It never can happen again, 

$i .75 . Holt 

De Pratz (Claire), The education of Jacqueline, 

$1.5°. Duffield 

De Selincourt (Hugh), The way things happen. 

$1.50. Lane 

Devereux (W.), and Lovell (Stephen), Raleigh, 

$1.50. Lippincott 

Dickens (C.), Works, Oxford ed., 17 v., per v., 

$1.75. Oxford Univ. 

Diver (Maud), Candles in the wind, $1.50. Lane 

Dorrington (A.), and Stephens (A. G.), Our Lady 

of Darkness, $1.50. Macaulay 

Doubleday (Roman), The Red House on Rowan 

Street, $1.50. Little, B. 

Dubois (Mary Constance), The lass of the silver 

sword, $1.50. Century Co. 

Dudeney (Mrs. H. E.) Trespass, ffxed, $1.25. 

Small, M. 

Dudley (E. Lawrence), The Isle of Whispers, $1.50. 

Holt 

Eastman (Elaine Goodale), Little Brother o’Dreams, 

net, $1. Houghton M. 

Eggleston (G. Cary), Irene of the mountains, $1.50. 

Lothrop, L. & S. 
Eldred (Warren L.), The boys of Brookfield Acad¬ 
emy. $1.50. Lothrop, L. Sr S. 


Eldridge (W. Tillinghast), An American princess, 

$1.50. Sturgis & W. 

Evers (J.) and Fullerton (.Hugh S.), Touching 

second, $1.25. ReiUy & B. 

Fenwick (Frances DeWolfe), The arch satirist, $1.50. 

Lothrop, L. & S. 

Fitch (G.), The big strike at Swash, 50 c. 

Doubleday, P. 

Foote (Mrs. Mary Hallock), The royal Americans, 

net, $1.25. Houghton M. 

Ford (Sewell), Just horses, net, $1. Kennerley 

Forman (Justus M.), Bianca’s daughter, $1.50. 

Harper 

Foster (Rob. F.), Cab. no. 44. $1.25. Stokes 

Fox-Davies (A. C.), The duplicate death, $1.50. 

Macaulay 

Futrelle (Jacques), The diamond master, $1. 

Bobbs-M. 

Gale (Zona), Friendship Village love stories, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Gallon (Tom) Dead man’s love, $1.50. .Brentano's 
Gardner (Sarah M. H.), Quaker idyls, net, %i..Holt 
Garland (Hamlin), Cavanagh, forest ranger, $1.50. 

Harper 

Garvice (C.), The fatal ruby, $1.50. Doran 

Gerry (M. S.), The flowers, net, 50 c . Harper 

Gibbs (G.), Tony’s wife, $1.50. Appleton 

Gibson (Roy Rolfe), The wistful years, $1.50. 

Baker Sr T. 

Glass (Montague), Potash and Perlmutter, $1.50. 

A It emus 

Goetchius (Marie Louise). Anne of Treboul, net, 
$1.20. Century Co. 
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From* Roman Cities of Dalmatia ” Copyright, 1910, by 

The Sturgis & Walton Co. 

ARPINUM, COLONY ARCH (HALF FLOODED) 

C. 41 B.C. 

•Goodwin (Wilder), The up grade, $1.50.. .Little, B. 
Gordon (C. W.)» [‘"Ralph Connor”j, The foreigner, 

$ I -SO". -.. Doran 

Gray (D.), Mr. Carteret and others, net, $1. 

Century Co. 

Grundy (M. K.), Gvvenda, $1.50. Baker & T. 

Haggard (IT. Rider), Morning star, $1.50. .Longmans 
Hall (Gertrude), The unknown quantity, $1.50. 
Tr _ Holt 

Harben (W. Nathaniel), The redemption of Kcr. 

neth Galt, ^ $1.50. .. Harper 

Harriman (Mrs* Alice), A man of two countries, 

$ I - 5 o. Harriman 

Harris (Corra), A circuit rider’s wife, 51.50. 

, Aliemus 

Harris Cjocl Chandler), The shadow between his 

shoulder blades, net 50 c. Small, M. 

Harrison (Mrs. M. St. L. Kingsley), [‘‘Lucas Ma- 

let”], The score, $1.50. Dutton 

H.wvkes (Clarence), Shovelharns, the biography of 

a moose, $1.50. Jacobs 

Hay (Ian), The right stuff, net, $1.20. .Houghton M. 
Hazard (R. H.), The house on stilts, $1.50. 

Dillingham 

Henry (O.), Options, $1.50. Harper 

— Strictly business, fixed, $1.20. Coubleday, P. 

Hereford (W. R.), The demagogue, $1.50 ....Holt 
Herrick (Rob.), A life for a life, $1.50. .Macmillan 
Hewlett (Maurice H.), Open country, $1.50. 

. Scribner 

— The ruinous face, $1. Harper 

Hichens (Rob. S.), Bella Donna, $1.50 .. .Lippincoti 
Hickman (Albert), An unofficial love story, $1. 

Century Co. 

IIilliers (Ashton), As it happened, net, $1.35. 

Putnam 

— The master-girl, r.et, $1.25. Putnam 

Hine (Muriel), Half in earnest, $1.50. Lane 

Hinkson (Mrs. Katharine Tynan), Peggy, the daugh¬ 
ter, $1.50. Cassell 

Hornung (Ernest W.), Mr. Justice Raffies, $1 50. 

Scribner 

Houston (Edwin J.), A chip of the old block. 

Griflith & R. 

— The Pacific series, 4 v., ca., $1.25. .Griffith & R. 
Hume (Fergus), The peacock of jewels, $1.25. 

Dillingham 

Hunting (H. Gardner), The cave of the Bottomless 

Pool. $1.50. HoU 

Huntington (Helen), An apprentice tc truth, $1.50. 

Putnam 

Hutten (Baroness Bettina von), Beechy, $1.50. 

Stokes 

Innes (Norman), The lonely guard, net, $1.25. 

Jacobs 

Ironside (J.), The red symbol. $1.50. Little, B. 

Irwin (Will H.), The house of mystery, net, $1.15. 

’ Century Co. 

— The readjustment, net, $1.20. Huebsclt 

— Warrior the untamed, 50 c. Doubleday, P. 


Jackson (C. Tenney), The day of souls, 51.50. 

Bobbs-M. 

James (H.), Julia Bride, $1.25. Harper 

Janvier (Thomas A.), comp.. Legends of the City 

of Mexico, net, $1.30. Harper 

Jepson (Edgar), The garden at 19, net, $1.25. 

W esse Is & B. 

Johnson (Elizabeth and Adrian), The game of the 

golden ball, $1.50. Macaulay 

Johnson (Owen), The Humming Bird. .Baker & T. 
Johnston (W.), arid West (Paul), The innocent 

murderers, $1.50. Dufheld 

Kauffman (Reginald W.), My heait and Stephanie, 

$ I - 5 <>. Page 

Kelly (Mrs. Florence Finch), Rhoda of the Under¬ 
ground, $1.50. Sturgis & W. 

Kelly (J. P.), Prince Izon, $1.50. McClurg 

Kelly (Myra), The golden season, $1.20. 

Douideday, P. 

— Little aliens, $1.50. Scribner 

— New faces, $1.50. Dillingham 

Kingsley (Mrs. Florence Morse), Those Brewster 

children, $1. . Dodd, M. 

Kipling (Rudyard), Abaft the funnel, $1.50. 

B. IV. Dodge 

— Actions and reactions, net, $1.50 ..Uoubleday, P. 

Klein (C.), and Hornblow (A.), John Marsh’s mil¬ 
lions, $1.50. Dillingham 

Knight (A. F.), Mademoiselle Celeste, $1.50. 

Jacobs 

Lagerlof (Selma), The girl from Marsh Croft, 

$i-SO. Little, B. 

Lancaster (F. Hewes), Marie of Arcndy, $1.25. 

Small, M. 

Landis (F.), The ingel of Lonesome Hill, net, 50 c. 

Scribner 

— The glory of his country, $1. Scribner 

Lane (Mrs. Elinor M.), The Apple-tree cottage, net, 

So c..!. '.Harper 

Lane (Mrs. J.), According to Maria, $1.50 ....Lane 

Lathbury (Eva), The sinking ship, $1.50. Holt 

Leblanc (Maurice), The blende lady, 50 c. 

Doubleday, P. 

— The hollow needle, $1.50. ... Doubleday, P. 

Lee (Jennette), Happy Island, $1. Century Co. 

Letters from G. G., $1.25. Holt 

Letters to my son, net, $1.25. Houghton M. 

Lincoln (Jos. C.), The depet master, $1.50 .Appleton 

— Keziah Coffin, $1.50. Appleton 

Lindsey (W.), The severed mantle, net, $1.35. 

Houghton M 

Little (Frances), Little Sister Snow, net. $1. 

Century Co. 

Little (M.), At the Sign of the Burning Bush, $1.50. 

Holt 

Locke (W. J.), Simon the jester, $1.50. Lane 

London (Jack), Lost Face, $1.50. Macmillan 

Loomis (C. Battell), little Maude and her mamma, 

50 c. Doubteday, P. 

Lovell (Ingraham), Mcargarita’s soul, $1.50'.'. .Lane 
Lubbock (Basil), Deep sea warriors, $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

Luby (James), The black cross love, net, $1.20. 

Huebsch 

Lynde (Francis), The taming of Red Butte Western, 

$1-50. Scribner 

Maartens (Maarten), The price of Lis Doris, $1.50. 

Appleton 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), The god of love, $1.50. 

Harper 

— The O’Flynn. $1.50. Harper 

McCutcheon (G. Barr), The butterfly man $1.25. 

Dodd, M. 

— Truxton King, $1.50... Dodd, M. 

Mac Gowan (Alice), The wiving of Lance Cleaver- 

age, net, $1.35. Putnam 

MacGrath (Harold), The goose girl, $1.50. Bobbs-M. 

— A splendid hazard, $1.50. ... .Bobbs-M. 

Mack (Louise), Theodora’s husband, $1.50 ...Lane 
Major (C.), A gentle knight of old Brandenburg, 

$ 1.50. Macmillan 

Making good, 60 c. Harper 

Marriott (C.), The intruding angel, $1.50 ....Lane 

— Now, $1.50. Lane 

— When a woman woos, $1.50. J^ane 

Marshall (E.), In old Kentucky, $1.50. .Dillingham 
Martin (Mrs. Helen Reimensnyder), The cross- 

ways, $1.50. Century Co 

Martyn (Wyndham), The man outside, $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 
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.Mason (Edith H.), The politician, $1.50.. .McClurg 
Mas° n {Mrs. Grace S.)» The godparents, net, 

v 1 • 10 ... Hought on M. 

Maule {Mrs. Mary K.), The little knight of the 

X Bar B, $1.50. Lothrop, L. S. 

Maxwell (W. Babington), Seymour Charlton, $1.50. 

, Appleton 

Mayer (Frank), The song ol" the wolf, $1.50. 

r Moffat, Y. 

Mears (Mary Martha), Rosamond the second, net, 

„ S° c . Stokes 

Michelson (Miriam), The awakening of Zojas, 

fixed, $1..... Doubleday, P. 

Migiiels (Philip Vcrrill), The furnace of gold, 

$ I .2°.. FitzGerald 

Miller (H. R.), The man higher up, $1.so.Bobbs-M. 
Moffett (Cleveland), Through the wall, $1.50. 

., Appleton 

Montgomery (K. L.), The cardinal’s pawn, 75 c. 

McClurg 

Montgomery (L. M.), Anne of Avonlea, $i.5o.Pagi. x 

— Kilmeny of the orchard, $1.25. '..Page 

Moore (J. Trotwood), Uncle Wash, his stories, $1.50. 

Winston 

Morris (Gouverneur), Putting on the screws, net, 
So c... Doubleday, P. 

— The voice in the rice, $1.25. Dodd, M. 

Morrison (Arthur), Green ginger, $1.50... .Stokes 
Mulford (Clarence E.). Hopalong Cassidy, $1.50. 

McClurg 

Munsterberg (Hugo), American problems, net. $1.60. 

Moffat, Y. 

Nelson's new century library of standard authors. 

Nelson 

Nicholson (Meredith), The lords of high decision, 

$1.50. Doubleday, P. 

Nicolls (W. J.), The daughters of Suffolk, $1.50. 

Lippincott 

Niven (F.), The island providence, $3.50. Lane 

Ohnet (Georges), The red flag, $1.50.. .Dillingham 
Olcott (W. Tyler), In starland with a three-inch 

telescope, net, $1. Putnam 

Oldmeadow (Ernest), Antonio, net, $1.30. 

Century Co. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips), The illustrious prince, 
$1.50. Little, B. 

— Jeanne of the marshes, $1.50. Little, B. 

Oppenheim (James), Doctor Rast, $1.50 

Sturgis & W. 

— Wild oats, net, $1.25. Huebsch 

Orczy {Baroness E. M.), Man in the corner, $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

—The nest of the Sparrowhawk, $1.50. Stokes 

Osborne (W. Hamilton), The running fight, $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

Owen (Margaret C.), Snow-fire, net, $1.50.. .Harper 
Oxford Thackeray, in 20 v., per v., 80 c.; in 17 v., 

per v., $1.75. Oxford Univ. 

Page (T. Nelson), John Marvel, assistant, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Paine (A. B.), The ship dwellers, net, $1.50. 

Harper 

Paine (Ralph D.), The head coach, %i.so. .Scribner 
Palmer (F.), Danbury Rodd, aviator, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Partridge (Anthony), Passers-by, $1.50.. .Little, B. 
Patriarche (Valance), Tag; or, the chien boule 

dog, $1. Page 

Paul (Nendick), A child in the midst, $1 ..Longmans 


Perrin (Alice Robinson), The stronger claim, $1.50. 

DufHeld 

Perry (Lawrence), Dan Merithew, $1.50 ..McClurg 


Phillips (David Graham), The hungry heart, $1.50. 

Appleton 

— White magic, $1.50. Appleton 

Phillpotts (Eden), The haven, $1.50. Lane 

— The thief of virtue, $1.50. Lane 

Post (M. D.), The gilded chair, $1.50. Appleton 


Post {Mrs. E. P.), The title market, $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

Potter (D.), The eleventh hour, $1.50 ...Dodd, M. 
Pratt (Ambrose), The living mummy, $1.50. .Stokes 
Pratz (Claire de), The education of Jacqueline, 


$1.50.. Dufhcld 

Querido (I.), Toil of men, net, $1.35. Putnam 


Quick (J. H.), Virginia of the air lanes, $1.50. 

Bobbs-M. 

Raine (W. M.), Bucky O’Connor, $ 1 . 50 .. Dillingham 
Ray (Anna Chapin), Over the quicksands, 81.50. 

Little, B. 


Reed (Myrtle), Old Rose and Silver, net, $i.5o-$3.so, 

boxed . Putnam 

Reynolds {Mrs. Baillie), Out of the night, $1.50. 

Doran 

Richards (M. E.), Zandrie, $1.50. Century Co, 

Rideout (H. M.), The twisted foot, net, $1.20. 

Houghton M. 

Rinehart {Mrs. Mary Roberts), When a man mar- 

ries, $1.50. Bobbs-M. 

Rives (Amelie), Trix and Over tne-moon, $1. 

Harper 

Rives (Hallie Erminie), The kingdom of slender 

swords, $1.50. Bobbs-M. 

Roberts (C. G. D.), The backwoodsmen, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

— Kings in exile, $1.50. Macmillan 

Roberts (Theodore), A cavalier of Virginia, $1.50. 

Page 

Robins (Elizabeth), The Florentine frame, $1.50. 

Moffat, Y. 

Rohlfs {Mrs. Anna Katharine Green), The House 
of the Whispering Pines, $1.50. ....Putnam 

— Three thousand dollars, $1. Badger 

Rowland (H. C.), In the service of the princess, 

$1.50._. Dodd, M. 

Royle (E. M.), The silent call, $1.50... .Scribner 
Ryan {Mrs. M. E. M.), The flute ot the gods, net, 

$1.50. Stokes 

Sanborn {Mrs. Mary F. S.), The canvas door, $1.50. 

B. W. Dodge 

Saunders (Marshall), The girl from Vermont, net, 

$1.25. Griffith & R. 

Saville (Frank), The pursuit, $1.50. Little, B. 

Schock (Georg), Hearts contending, $1.50 ..Harper 
Seaman (Augusta H.), Jacqueline of the carrier- 

pigeons, net, $1.25. Sturgis & W. 

Seawell (Molly Elliot), The marriage of Theodora, 

§1.50. Dodd, M. 

Sedgwick (Anne Douglas), Franklin Winslow Kane, 

$1.50. Century Co. 

Seibert (Venita), The gossamer thread, net, $1. 

Small, M. 

Siiedd (G. C), The Princess of Forge, $1.50. 

Macaulay 



From “The Living Mummy.” Copyright, 1910, by 

Frederiok A. Stokes Co. 
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From “ Wullie McWattie’s Master.* 1 


Copyright, 1910, by F. H. Revell Co. 


MK. REDHORN READ THE LINES THREE TIMES VERY CAREFULLY 


Sienkiewicz (Henryk), The whirlpools, $1.50. 

Little, B. 

Sinclair (Bertrand W.). The land of frozen suns, 

$1.50. Dillingham 

Sinclair (Upton B.), jr., Samuel the seeker, $1.50. 

B. W. Dodge 

Si ngmaster (Elsie), How Sarah saved the day, $1 

Houghton M. 

Skid Puffer, a tale of the Kankakee Swamp, $1.50. 

Holt 

Smith (F. Berkeley), The Lady of Big Shanty, 
$1.20. Doubleday, P. 

— A village of vagabonds, -fixed, $1.50 .Doublcday, P. 
Smith (F. M.), The stolen signet, $1.50... .DufHeld 
Snaith (J. Collins), Fortune, $1,50 ....Moffat, Y. 
Somerville (E. CE.), and Ross (Martin), All on 

the Irish shore, $1.50. Longmans 

— Further experiences of an Irish R. M., $1.50. 

Longmans 

— An Irish cousin, $1.50. Longmans 

— The real Charlotte, $1.25. Longmans 

— The silver fox, Si. Longmans 

— Some experiences of an Irish R. M., $1.50. 

Longmans 

— Some Irish yesterdays, $1.50. Longmans 

Stacpoole (Henry De Vere), The crimson azaleas, 

$1.50. DufHeld 

— Garrvowen, $1.50. DufHeld 

Stockley (Cynthia), Poppy, the story of a South 

African girl, net, $1.35. Putnam 

Sudermann (Hermann), The song of songs, net. 

$1.40. Huebsch 

Syrett (Netta), Olivia L. Carew, $1.50. Lane 

Taylor (Mary Imlay), Caleb Trench, $1.50. 

Little, B. 


Taylor (Sophie C.)» A daughter of 

the manse. $1.50. IVinston 

Terhune (Albert Payson), The 

fighter, $1.50. F. L. Lovell 

Thanet (Octave), By inheritance, 

$1.50. Htbbs-M . 

Thompson (C. Minor), An army 

mule, net, $1. Houghton M. 

Thurston (Ernest Temple), The 
City of Beautiful Nonsense. $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

Tomlinson (Everett T.), Four boys 
and a fortune, $1.50. 

Lothrop, L. &• S. 
— Ward Hill books, 4 v., ea., $1.25. 

Griffith & R. 
Tompkins (Juliet Wilbor), The top 
of the morning $1.50 .Baker 6* T. 
Tp.acy (Louis), A son of the im¬ 
mortals, $1.50. Clode 

— The stowaway, $1.50. Clods 

Trevena (J.), A pixie in petticoats, 

$1.25. Moffat, Y. 

Turner (G. F.), Gloria, $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

Vacaresco (Helene), Royal lovers, 

$1.50. Lane 

Vance (Louis Jos.), The fortune 

hunter, $1.50. Dodd M. 

— The pool of flame, $i.$o.Dodd, M. 
Vance (Wilson J.), Big John Bald¬ 
win, $1.50. Holt 

Van Vorst (Marie), In ambush, 

$1.50. Lippincott 

Varney (G. R.), Out of the depths, 

net, $1.25. Griffith & R. 

Viele (H. K.), On the lightship, 

net. $1.50. DufHeld 

Voynich (Mrs. Ethel L. B.), An 
interrupted friendship $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Vivian (E. C. H.), The shadow of 

Christine, $1.50. Fenno 

Wallace (Helen), Blind hopes, 

$1.50. Cassell 

Ward (Mrs. E. S. P.), An oath of 
allegiance, net, $1.25 .Houghton M. 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Lady Mer¬ 
ton, colonist, $1.50. Doubleday, P. 
Warner (Anne), [Mrs. C. Ellis 
French”], Just between them¬ 
selves, $1.50. Little, B. 

— Your child and mine, $1.50. 

Little, B. 

Warwick (Sidney), A house of lies, $1.50 ...Cassell 
Watts (Mrs. Mary S.), Nathan Burke, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Weale (B. L. Putnam), The human cobweb, $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

Webster (H. Kitchell), The sky-man. net, $1.20. 

Century Co. 

Wells (Carolyn), The clue, $1.50. Lippincott 

Wells (H. G.), Ann Veronica, $1.50. Harper 

— The history of Mr. Polly. $1.50. DufHeld 

Wemyss (Mrs. Mary C. E. T^.), The professional 

aunt, net, $1. Houghton M. 

Wentworth (Patricia), A marriage under the Ter¬ 
ror, net, $1.35. Putnam 

White (Eliza Orne), The Wares of Edgefield, net, 

$ I - 2 5 . Houghton M. 

White (Mrs. Grace Miller), Tess of the storm coun¬ 
try, $1.50. Watt 

White (W. Allen), Stratagems and spoils, net, 

$1.25. Macmillan 

Whitman (Stephen French), Predestined, $1.50. 

Scribner 

Wild olive (The), $1.50. Harper 

WiLLCocKS (M. P.), The way up: the romance of 

an ironmaster, $1.50. Lane 

Williamson (Clias. N and Mrs. A. M. L.), Lord 
Loveland discovers America, fixed, $1.20 

Doublcday, P. 

Woodrow (Nancy M. W.)» The beauty, $1.50. 

Bobbs-M. 

Wright (Mrs. M. O.), [“Barbara”], Poppea of the 

post-office, $1.50. Macmillan 

Yoke (Curtis), Wayward Anne, $1.50. Estes 
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DESCRIPTION AND TRAP EL. 
Beautiful England scries, ca., $1.25, boxed..Estes 
Bfujnson (Edgar Beecher), In closed territory, net, 

Bourne (Rev. Patrick YV.), Where the fishers go, 

91 *75 • • • • • • • • • • • ■.'. .Cochrane 

Bum pus (T. F.), Cathedrals and churches of Bel¬ 
gium, net, $2. . 

Carson (Xorm.i Bright), From Irish castles to 

rrench chateaux, net, $1.50. Small, M. 

Cran (Mrs. G.), A woman in Canada, net, $3. 

7-v Lippincott 

Douclas (Hugh A.), Venice and her treasures, net, 

$1.50. .... Scribner 

Dugmore (Arthur Radcliffe), Camera adventures in 

African wilds, net, $6. Double day P 

Edwards (G. Wharton), Holland of to-day, 

boxed -■ • •. Moffat, Y. 

1'ee (Mary H.), A woman’s impression of the Phih 

ippines net, $1.50. McClurg 

pranck (Harry A.), A vagabond journty around the 

world, net $3.50. Century Co. 

Urew (J. C.), .Sport and travel in the Far East, net, 

$3.... ..• • • ... Houghton M. 

Hed!n (Sven Anders), Trans-Himalaya, 2 v., net 

$7.50, ooxed . . Macmillan 

Hestern (W.), A bluestocking in India, net, $1. 

Hopkins (Albert A.), comp . end ed.. The Scien¬ 
tific American handbook of travel, net, $2.50. 

tt „ Mnnn 

Howells (W. Dean), beven English cities, net, $2. 

tt , Harper 

Hutchins (Frank and Cortellc), Houseboating on 

a colonial waterway, $2.50. Page 

James (H.), Italian hours, net, $7.50, boxed. 

T v Houghton M. 

Johnson (Clifton), The picturesque St. Lawrence, 

t nei ’ * • .. Macmillan 

Loti (Pierre), c.gypt, net, $2.50. Dufheld 

Miglon (Gaston), In Japan, pilgrimages to the 

shrines of art, net, $1.50. Lippincott 

Millard (Bruce), comp.. The Mediterranean cruise, 

$2.25..... Putnam 

Miller (R. J.), Around the world with the battle¬ 
ships, $1.25. McClurg 

Murphy (Thomas D.), In unfamiliar England, $3. 

Page 

JNiedieck (Paul), Cruises in Bering Sea, net, $5. 
tv- / k ... » Scribner 

Aorth (A. W.), Camp and camino in Lower Cali¬ 
fornia, net, $3. Baker & T. 

Palmer (Frederick), Central America and its prob¬ 
lems, net, $2.50. Moffat, Y. 

Patterson (John Henry), In the grip of the nyika, 

net, $2.. Macmillan 

Peck (Harry Thurston), The new Baedeker, net, 

_ 91.50. Dodd M. 

i ER hunting field with horse and 

hound in America, $5. Kennerlcy 

Pratt (Helen Marshall), The cathedral churches of 

England, net, $2.50.. Dufheld 

Rainsford (W. S.), 7 he land of the lion, net, $3.80. 
_ Doubleday, P. 

Satchel guide for the vacation tourist in Europe, 

net > $i-50. Houghton M. 

Saunders (H. F.), Montana to the front, net, $2. 

_ , ,, Harrunan 

Siiackleton (Sir Ernest H.), The heart of the Ant- 

arctic, 2 v., net, $10, boxed . Lippincott 

Singleton (Esther), A guide to great cities—north¬ 
western Europe, net, $1.25. Baker & T. 

Slip-in-th e-pocket guide books. London; Paris; 
Belgium; Holland; Switzerland, ea., net, $1. 

Platt Sr Peck 

Stawell (Mrs. R.), Motor tours in the West coun¬ 
try, net, $1.75. Doran 

— Motor tours in Yorkshire, net, $1.75. Doran 

Stedman (E. C. and T. L.), eds., Complete pocket 

guide to Europe net. $ 1.25. W. R. Jenkins 

Swann (Alfred J.), Fighting the slave-hunters in 

Central Africa, net, $3.50. Lippincott 

Townsend (C. W.), A Labrador spring, $1.50. 

_ . Estes 

Tozier (Josephine), Susan in Sicily, $2, boxed. 

L. C. Page 

Vane (Sir Fs. P. F.) t Walks and people in Tus* 

cany, net, $1.50. Lane 

\ iereck (G. Sylvester), Confessions of a barbarian, 

net, $1.25.. Moffat, Y. 

Wallace (Dillon), Beyond the Mexican Sierras, 

net, $2.... McClurg 

Whitefield (C. T.), A plain American in England, 
50 c. Doubleday P. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS AND EXERCISES. 

American playgrounds, net, $2.. Baker & T. 

Angell (Emmett D.), Play; comprising games for the 
kindergarten, playground, schoolroom and college, 

net, $1.50... Little, B. 

Brewster (Edwin Tenney), Swimming, net $1. 

„ Houghton M. 

Brunner (Josef), Tracks and tracking, net, $1.25. 

Outing 

Camp (S. G.), Fishing kits and equipment, net, $i. 

Outing 

Delacomue (Harry), The boys’ Look of airships, $2. 

_ % Stokes 

Graham (J.), and Clark (E. H.), Practical track 

ard field athletics, $1. Dufheld 

Holder (C. F.), Recreations of a sportsman on the 

Pacific Coast, net $2. Putnam 

Wiiitlatch (Marshall), Golf, for beginners and 

others, net, $2. Outing 

Wright (YV. H.), The black bear, $r. Scribner 

— The grizzly bear, net, $1.50. Scribner 

& 


MI SC ELL AN EO US. 

Addison (Julia de W.), The Boston Museum of Fine 

Arts, $3, boxed . Page 

Bishop (Emily M.), and Roe (G. K.), Daily ways to 
health, net, $1.50. Huebsch 
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Eisland (Elizabeth), At the Sign of the Hobby 

Horse, net, $1.25. Houghton M. 

Bridgman (L. J.), My high school days: memory 
book, $1.50, boxed; Diploma cd., $2; Alma mater 

ed., $2; mor., $5. H. M. Caldivclt 

Cooke (P.), ed., The Dublin book of verse, $1.75; 

$2.50; mor. $4. Oxford Univ. 

Diary of a Daly debutante, net, $1.25. Dulheld 

Dole {Rev. C. F.), The coming religion, net, $1. 

Small, M. 

Dubois (Paul), Nervous states, net , 75 c. 

Funk Sr IV. 

Eggleston (G. Cary), The history of the Confederate 

War 2 v., net, $4, boxed . Sturgis Sr IV. 

— Recollections of a varied life, net, $2.75... .Holt 
Evans (Robley Dunglison), An admiral’s- log, net, 

$2. Appleton 

Feuchtersleben (Ernst von), Health and sugges¬ 
tion, net, $1. Huebsch 

Gilchrist (Beth Bradford), The life of Mary Lyon, 

net, $1.50. Houghton M. 

Hamilton (J. J.), I he dethronement of the city 

boss, net, $1.20. Funk Sr W. 

IIapgood (Hutchins), Types ficm city streets, net, 

$1.50. Funk & W. 

Hogarth (D. G.), Accidents of an antiquary’s life, 

net, $2.50. Macmillan 

Ingpen (Ada M.), comp, and ed., Women as letter- 

writers, net, $1.25. Baker Sr T. 

Irvine (Alexander), From the bottom up, net, $1.50. 

Doubleday, P. 

Iorio (Adrian), My school life: memory hook, $1; 

mor , $2.50. H. M. Caldwelt 

Ken nan (G.), Tent life in Siberia, net, $2.50. 

Putnam 

Landor (A. H Savage), An explorer’s adventures 

in Tibet, $1.50. Harper 

Lea {General Homer), The valor of ignorance, net, 

$1.80. Harper 

Leupp (F. E.), The Indian and his problem, net, $2. 

Scribner 

Lindsay (B. Barr), and O’Higgins (Harvey J.), 

The beast, net , $1.50. Doubleday, P. 

London (Jack), Revolution and other essays, net, 

$1.50... .*. Macmillan 

McLaughlin (Ja.), My friend the Indian, net, 

$2.50. Houghton M. 

Marcosson (I. F.), The autobiography of a clown, 
net, $1. Moffat, Y. 


Milmine (Georginc), The life of Mary Baker G. 

Eddy, net, $2. Doubleday, P. 

Passion play at Oberammergau, net, $1.25. .DuMeld 
Patterson (C. B.), Dominion and power, net, $1.20. 

Funk Sr IV., 

Peabody (Josephine P.), The piper, a play, net, 

$1.10. Houghton M. 

Peabody (Marion), My graduation: memory book, 
$2.50, boxed; Senior ed.. $3.50; hf. mor., $4; 

levant, $7... H. M. Caldwell 

Pollak (Gustav), l'he hygiene of the soul, net, 

$1.20. Dodd, M. 

Rice (Wallace and Frances), comps., I he little book 

series, 12 v., ea., 35 c. Reilly & B. 

Roe (C. G.), Panders and their white slaves, net, 

$1. Revolt 

Rosenfeld (S.), Children of destiny, $1; pap., 50 c. 

Dillingham 

Russell (C. E.), Why I am a socialist, net, $1.50. 

Doran 

Steel {Mrs. Flora A. W.), India through the ages, 

net, $1.25. Dutton 

Stephenson (Henry Tliew), The Elizabethan peo¬ 
ple, net, $2. Holt 

Stevenson (B E.), A guide to American biogra¬ 
phy—“Men of mind,” net. $1.25... .Baker Sr T. 
Stewart (C. D.), Essays on the spot, net, $1.25. 

Houghton M. 

Strong (Helen P.), School day memories: memory 
book, 50 c.; limp leath., $1.25....//. M. Caldwell 
Teruune (Mrs. M. V. H.), | “Marion liarland”!, 
Marion Ilarland’s autobiography, net, $2. ..Harper 
Thayer (J. Adams), Astir: a publisher’s life-story, 

net, $1.20. Small, M. 

Traubei. (Horace;), Gptimos, net, $1.50. Huebscli 

Van Dyke (H. Jackson), The spirit of America, 

net , $1.50. Macmillan 

Vrooman (F. B.), Theodore Roosevelt, dynamic 

geographer, 75 c. Oxford Univ. 

White (Bouck), ed.. The book of Daniel Drew, 

net, $1.50. Doubleday, P. 

Wilbur (M. A.), Every-day business for women, 

net, $1.25.. Houghton M. 

Wilkinson (W. Cleaver), The good of life and 

other little essays, net. $1.25. Funk 

Williamson (Margaret), John and Betty’s history 

visit, $1.25. Lothrop, L. Sr S. 

Winter (William), Life and art of Richard Mans¬ 
field, 2 v., net, $6. Moffat, Y. 



From *• The Losing Game.” Copyright, 1910, by G. W. DLUiingliam Co. 

"I'VE KNOWN OF TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS BEING CLEANED UP ON ONE RACE." 
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Here Are the Big Summer Novels 


The Wild Olive 

By the Author of THE INNER SHRINE 

THE WILD OLIVE has the same remarkable qualities which made the author’s previous novel, “ The 
Inner Shrine,’’the most widely read and talked-of book of its year. As a serial in Harper's Magazine , 
“The Wild Olive ” has called forth an unusual number of letters written in terms of almost extravagant 
praise and delighted interest The book, which is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 
story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. 

It is, above all, a straight human story, unbroken in suspense, bright with dialogue, tense with emotion. 

The title is quoted from St. Paul—“And thou, being a wild olive-tree’’—an allusion to the heroine’s 
origin, which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard—society. 

Splendidly Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 

Going 
Some 

By REX BEACH 

Most of us know Rex Beach only as writer of 
splendid, stirring stories of outdoor life. Here we 
have him as the author of one of the very funniest 
stories ever written. It is rollicking, galloping, 
scintillating, sparkling fun from beginning to end 
— and withal clean and sweet as a girl’s fresh 
laughter. 

This new story is all about a house-party on a 
Western ranch —they are a jolly group of young 
people. Trouble arises from the fact that the hero 
has led his friends to believe he is an athlete, when, 
as a matter of fact, he never did anything more 
athletic than lead the cheering for others. 

Many Humorous Illustrations by Mark 
Fenderson. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 


Hearts Contending 

By GEORG SCHOCK 

A new force in the literature of the world is born with this romance by a new writer. The New York 
American says “ it is a story vibrant with primeval purpose and elemental passion, a story of repressed 
and reticent people struggling to utter and to realize themselves. For intensity of interest, for pressure of 
emotion and shock of denouement seldom does one come upon chapters so remarkable. . . . The book 
rises into the spacious region of the Blackmore and Phillpotls realm.” 

Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 


The 

Ram rodders 

A New Novel by HOLMAN DAY 

At last comes a political novel thattells an exciting 
story. The spirit of jmulh— in love and in affairs— 
is bound up in the life struggle of the easy boss—the 
kind who casually looks on at a “perfectly man¬ 
aged ” election. This big novel is remarkable also 
for its humor Not in years has there been a char- 
actertoequal ThelismerThornton in pointed, quaint, 
incisive sayings. He is a Maine type pictured full- 
length in this novel, and his philosophy will be 
quoted from Bangor to San Francisco “ I’d have 
played the game different with angels—but I couldn’t 
find the angels.” 

With Frontispiece 

Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50*^ 


Cavanagh, 

Forest Ranger 

By HAMLIN GARLAND 

Introduction by GIFFORD PINCHOT 

The welcome to this new novel has been quick, 
sincere, admiring. The C hicago Record-Herald 
says: “His hero, Cavanagh, is a man of Gifford 
Pinchot’s own mettle.” The Philadelphia North 
American declares “ this drama of the present day 
deals powerfully and realistically with important 
affairs and elemental passions ” And the Chicago 
Examiner finds the novel “ photographically per¬ 
fect and atmospherically delightful.” 

With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 


Bianca’s 

Daughter 

By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 

This is a society story—plus a mystery. Both of 
these Mr. Forman does well, but never before has 
he done them with such distinction. A girl born to 
wealth who has lived in seclusion with her taciturn 
father comes to New York and meets—a man, natur¬ 
ally. But when her father hears the man’s name he 
is furious—strange complications come about and 
the story rushes on in a very original fashion. 


With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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BEST NEW BOOKS FOR 


Summer Fiction 


L. M. MONTGOMERY’S 

New Book 

KILMENY 
ot the ORCHARD 

“ Kilmeny Gordon, the beautiful heroine, is one of those 
rare and unusual characters who wins the reader’s attention 
from the moment she enters the pages of the book.” 

—Philadelphia Press . 

With four illustrations in full color from paintings 
by George Gibbs. $1.25 

By THE AUTHOR OF THE DELIGHTFUL AND 
IRRESISTIBLE “ANNE OF GREEN GABLES” 
(20th Printing) and “ANNE OF AVONLEA” (10th 
Printing). 





VIRGINIA CHURCH’S 

COMMENCEMENT 

DAYS 

A novelization of the play of the same name 

“New, bright and interesting. . . . One 
of the best college stories of the year ! ” 

—Boston Globe . 

Illustrated with scenes from the play . $1.50 


THEODORE ROBERTS’S 

A CAVALIER OF 
VIRGINIA 

“A romance which the reader is loath to 
lay aside until the last page is read. . . . 
There is a compelling movement through¬ 
out.”-— Boston Transcript. 

Cloth . Illustrated. $1.50 



REGINALD WRIGHT 
KAUFFMAN’S 

MY HEART AND 
STEPHANIE 

“ This story is unusually 
well told. It has vivacity and 
vitality beyond the casual light 
novel of the hour.” 

—New York American 

Cloth . Illustrated. $1.25 


ACAVALIER 



OF VIRGINIA* 

C-E-THEDDORE ROBERTS' 


PUBLISHED 

BY 


L. C. PACE & COMPANY 


BOSTON 

MASS. 
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SUMMER READING 


New Volumes of Travel and Art 


from 

page's 


NOUSEBOATING ON A 
COLONIAL WATERWAY 

By FRANK and COKTELLE HUTCHINS 

Something new in the way of a travel volume—a book of real houseboat travel. 
The record of a summer cruise up the James River and its tributaries on the lovable 
craft “Gadabout.” Under lightness of style is historical accuracy, and the work has 
the endorsement of recognized authorities on the colonial history of Virginia. 

Profusely illustrated from photographs taken on the spot by the authors . 

Cloth decorative. $2.50 



THOMAS I>. MURPHY’S new book 

IN UNFAMILIAR 
ENGLAND 

“ The booklover who would not receive this volume with 
expressions of delight would be hard to please. The author’s 
record of a seven thousand mile tour by motor of the unfre¬ 
quented nooks and corners of old England is most entertain¬ 
ing reading .”—San Francisco Bulletin. 

Cloth decorative. Boxed. $3.00. 


JOSEPHINE TOZIER’S new book 

SUSAN IN SICILY 

, “Almost everything of abiding interest in the garden of the Mediterranean is 
touched upon in Miss Tozier’s pages. . . . All are described in that light-hearted spirit 
of perfect enjoyment which takes possession of a care-free tourist when first visiting 
foreign lands .”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 



SUSAN 
IN SICILY; ; 


.Josephine. Tozier 


JULIA deW. ADDISON’S new book 

THE 

BOSTON MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 

A valuable reference book and interest¬ 
ing volume to the general reader as well. 
The second volume in our series of books 
dealing with the leading American Art 
Galleries inaugurated successfully last 
fall with the publication of Preyer's THE 
ART OF THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF NEW YORK. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Boxed. $3 00 
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TO OUR PATRONS: 

'This attractive guide to books for Summer 
Reading is sent to you in the hope that it 
may assist you in the leisurely selection of 
just the book desired to take with you to the 
seashore, to the mountains, or on any other 
vacation tour. 

TV 1 2 send it with our best wishes for your 
vacation season; and, when you are ready to 
make your purchases, we should be glad to 
give your order our best attention. 
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Exclusive American Agency for 

WARD LOCK & CO/S 


Slip=in=the=Pocket Guide Books 


LONDON 

AND ITS ENVIRONS 


With four Section Plans showing every Street 
within an area of about 5 miles east and west of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and 2J^ miles north and south ; 
Map of London and 12 miles round, and Twenty 
other Maps and Plans; together with a complete 
Index to Streets and over 100 Illustrations. 


PARIS 

AND ITS ENVIRONS 


With Plan of the City, Map of the Environs, 
Plans of the Bois de Boulogne, Versailles, the 
Louvre Galleries, the English Channel, Calais, 
Boulogne, etc. Over 70 Illustrations. 


BELGIUM 

INCLUDING THE ARDENNES 
AND LUXEMBURG 


With Map of Belgium and Plans of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Liege, Luxem¬ 
burg, Spa and Environs, the River Meuse, and 
the Battlefield of Waterloo. Over 50 Illus¬ 
trations. 


HOLLAND 

ITS ANCIENT CITIES 


With Map of Holland and Plans of Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, the Hague, Leiden, Haarlem, Middel- 
burg, Dordrecht, Arnheim, and Environs, 
Nijmegen, Kampen, the Isle of Walcheren, the 
Isle of Marken, etc. Over 50 Illustrations. 


SWITZERLAND 


With Map of Switzerland, Plans of Bale, 
Zurich, Lucerne, Berne, Lausanne, and Geneva; 
and Seventeeen District Maps. Over 50 Illus¬ 
trations. 


These Guides are thorough, practical and up to date. Bound 
in RED SILK cloth with gold lettering. Size x 7 ins. 

PHICE, $1.00 net 

A living profit for the Bookseller 


Order at once from your jobber, or from 

THE PLATT & PECK CO., 395 Broadway, New York 
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New style 
complete in 
one volume 


Type Same Size 
in Both 



Nelson's 
New 
Century 
Library 


Old style 
Two 

Volumes 


THE PRETTIEST EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS ON THE MARKET 


The volumes weigh but eight ounces, thus making ideal books for summer read¬ 
ing, as they do not tire the hand nor the eye, and are easily packed in bag or trunk, 
or can be carried in the coat pocket. 

The works of the best authors have never been obtainable in a form so read¬ 
able and artistic—nothing like the New Century Library has ever been produced. 
Large novels like Vanity Fair requiring two or three bulky volumes in the old style 
are issued in one handsome book, not thicker than a monthly magazine and of 
pocket size— 6 % X43^ inches, yet the size of the type is not reduced. 


b. Predation The Romances of Alexandre Oumas 

RECENTLY^ ADDED 

VICTOR HUGO'S NOVELS 


Complete in 

1. Les Miserables—Vol. 1— 

Fantine and Cosette 

2. Les Miserables—Vol. 2— 

Marius ard St. Denis 

3. Les Miserables—Vol. 3— 

Jean Valjean ; Bug Jar- 
gal and Claude Gueux 


Eight Volumes 

4. Notre Dame 

5. Toilers of the Sea 

6. The Man Who Laughs 

7. Ninety-Three 

8. Hans of Iceland and The 

Last Dayofa Condemned 


Maroon Leather Limp, gilttop, frontispiece, in box,per vol. $1.25 

Complete Sets of Les Miserables. Three Volumes in a neat box 

Leather Limp.,. 3.75 

Les Miserables will not be sold in single volumes, but in sets only. 

Complete Sets of Hugo. Eight Volumes in a neat box 

Leather Limp.10.00 



Nelson's New Century Library 

Also Contains 


ELIOT’S WORKS Complete in 12 vo/s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS Complete in 6 vols. 
DICKENS’S NOVELS Complete in 17 vo/s. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS Complete in 14 vo/s. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS Complete in 25 vo/s. 
SCOTT’S POEMS Complete in 1 vol. 
AUSTEN’S NOVELS Complete in 2 vols. 
BRONTE’S WORKS Complete in 5 vo/s. 


AND SELECTED WORKS OF 

Bunyan, Burns, Carlyle, Cervantes, Irving, Kingsley, Lever, Lytton, and Tennyson 
These volumes are handsomely bound in limp leather, with gilt tops, frontispiece 
and book-mark, and retail for $1.25 per volume. 

Sold either in single volumes or complete sets. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES TO 

THOMAS NELSON &, SONS 

Loose Leaf Encyclopedia Publishers for Over 0 Century American Standard Bibles 

37 East 18th Street, New York 
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Summer Heading 

THE OXFORD THACKERAY 

Complete Edition, with more than 1500 Illustrations. On Fine White and the 
Famous Oxford India Papers. Edited, with Introductions, by George Saints- 
bury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Size, 6 £x 4# inches. 

Oxford White Paper Edition. Complete in 20 Volumes 

80 cents per volume upwards. 

The Oxford India Paper Edition. In 17 Volumes 

Average weight of volumes, 8 ounces 

$1.75 per volume upwards. 

Special circular upon request 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS 

A New and Complete Edition in Handy Size on Fine White and the Famous 
Oxford India Papers. By Arrangement with CHAPMAN (Si HALL, 
Owners of the Copyright. With nearly 700 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
“Phiz,” etc. 

Oxford White Paper Edition. Complete in 20 Volumes 

8o cents per volume upwards. 

The Oxford India Paper Edition. The Only Illustrated 
Edition on Oxford India Paper. Complete in 17 Volumes 

Average weight of volumes, 8 ounces 

$1.75 per volume upwards. 

Special circular upon requejl 


Theodore Roosevelt, 
Dynamic Geogra-pher 

Based on a lecture delivered to the 
School of Geography, Oxford University, 
March 8, 1909, by Frank Buffington 
Vrooman, F.R G.S. 8vo. Papercovers, 
40 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 

“ Theodore Roosevelt is one of the few universal 
political geniuses of the world . . . a new era 
in world politics and a new day for national, 
ethical, and constructive democracy dawned up¬ 
on the world the day Theodore Roosevelt was 
sworn in as President of the United States.” 

The Dviblin Book of 
Irish Verse 

Edited by John Cooke. Uniform with 
the Oxford Book of English Verse. Or¬ 
dinary paper, cloth, $1.75. India paper, 
cloth, $2.50. India paper, Persian mo¬ 
rocco, $4.00. 


The Story of the Comets 

Simply told for general readers. By 
George F. Chambers, F. R.A.S. With 
numerous plates and other illustrations 
(more than 100 in all . 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

A book which is of exceptional interest at the 
present time, in view of the great public interest 
which has sprung up in connection with the re¬ 
turn of *‘ Halley’s Comet.” 

Hadley's Comet 

By H. H. Turner. New Edition. Il¬ 
lustrated. Paper, 35 cents. 

The Oxford Book of Eng¬ 
lish Verse, a.d. 1250-1900 

Chosen and edited by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. 1096 pages. In two editions. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.90. Fcap 8vo, 
on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt 
top, $2 60. Also in leather bindings. 


For sale by all Booksellers—Send for Catalogue 

Oxford University Press, American Branch 

29-35 WEST 32 d STREET, NEW YORK 
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For Summer 'Reading 


THE GANG 

By Fred Brasted 

A tale of the Middle West. This story was originally published as a serial in the 
Standard. The struggles that attend every pioneer community in its upward development 
are graphically portrayed. The book is well and vividly written. Passages that are 
pathetic and others that are humorous and others still that deal with the master passion, 
human love, are found therein. Price $1.25 

THE GIRL FROM VERMONT 

By Marshall Saunders, Author ot -Bcautiiuuoe** 

“ The Girl from Vermont ” is as breezy as are her native hills. The book is con¬ 
fessedly in the interest of the Children’s Playground Association and the pictures illus¬ 
trate the needed improvement. The characters are well drawn and its movement does 
not lag. Price $1.25 net. 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

By Prol. George R. Varney 

Gordon Harrington settles as a pastor of a large church in a city of the Northwest. 
He meets political corruption and he attacks it. He encounters Christian Science and 
subjects it to keep analysis and refutes it. He is the victim of a base plot, but comes out 
of it unscathed. Read about him and see what a splendid fellow he is. 

Price $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.38 

For young TPeople 

A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK 

By Edwin J. Houston 

The Chip is Rob Gordon, whose father and grandfather before him were expert and 
noted mineralogists. In undertaking a western prospecting expedition they were both 
lost to sight, and were given up by their families as dead. 

The book is a thoroughly interesting one and we are sure that the boys who get hold 
of it will be mote than anxious for the ones that will follow. Price $1.25 

THE PACIFIC SERIES 

By Edwin J. Houston 

f Composed of four volumes that present life on and in the great ocean. As the 
Pacific Ocean just now is the center of universal interest the publication of this series is 
most timely. Illustrated. 4 volumes. Price $1.25 each. 

WARD HILL BOOKS 

By Everett T. Tomlinson 

Characteristic sketches of boarding school and college life, equally as entertaining 
and somewhat familiar to “ Tom Brown at Rugby and Oxford.” 

4 volumes. Price $1.25 each. 

THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 

1701-1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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MONTANA TO THE FRONT 

New Local Color, Unused Themes, Unhackneyed Virility 

Trails Through Western Woods 

By HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 

Illustrated with Photographs by the Author. Colored End 

Sheets. Artistic Jacket 

Crown 8 vo, cloth. $ 2.00 net 

Forest trails, storm-swept mountains, glacier-born cascades, heart-broken 
Indian chiefs, born to learn their day is past. The author-artist has rendered an 
Evaluable service to the ever-increasing circle who love the West in this sympa¬ 
thetic and masterly treatment of Indian folk-lore and successful attempt to 
depict the beauteous witchery of Lake McDonald and Western Montana. 
The illustrations and drawings are in complete sympathy with the text. 


Second 

The BRAND 

W N 

Edition 

A Story of 

The FLATHEAD RESERVATION 


By THERESE BRODERICK (tin schreiner) 

Illustrated. $1.50 

A thrilling, dramatic tale that burns into one’s memory like a white-hot branding 
iron. It stirs the blood like the invigorating air that sweeps across Montana’s great 
high plains. Mrs. Broderick has studied her characters at first hand and the Indian 
Agent who “ hates Injuns,” and the Scotch-Blackfoot hero are new in fiction but not 
in Western life. Every review has been enthusiastic—every reader a booster. 

A Marv of Two Courvtries 

By ALICE HAR.HIMAN 

Author of “Chaperoning Adrienne Through the Yellowstone “ Songs o' tire Olympicsetc. 

Illustrated, Striking Cover, Stunning Jacket. $1.50 


OLD FORT BENTON 


NORTH WEST MOUNTED POLICE 
INDIAN TRADERS 

THE WHOOP UP COUNTRY 


WHISKEY SMUGGLERS 

HELENA 


POLITICIANS 


Mrs. Harriman’s first sustained fiction, 
among Montana politicians. 


A story of plots and counterplots 


The Baker (Si 
Taylor Co. 
Trade Agents 


The Alice Harriman Co. 


SEATTLE 

and HE 

NEW YORK 
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STRONG AND ACTIVE NOVELS 

RAGNA. By Anna Costantini. (I2mo. Cloth. $1.50) 

“A powerful love story, a vivid page from tlie book of life. Not written for 
young people, but its fearless frankness is justified by a high and serious tone 
and aim. ”— Hartford Post. 

“ RAGNA is described as a powerful love story, cosmopolitan in setting.” 

—New York Globe. 

THE FULFILLMENT. By Alice P. Raphael. (12mo. 
Cloth. Frontispiece by Steele. $1.50) 

“Unusually fine literary quality marks THE FULFILLMENT. The idea at the 
bottom of it is one that will never grow old.”— New York Times. 

“A powerful novel with a unique heroine whose determination to leave her elderly 
husband leads to thrilling complications.”— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“The problem of divorce, and the wider problem of incompatibility, are strongly set 
forth.”— Cincinnati Tribune. 

THE GREEN CLOAK. By Yorke Davis. (12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50) 

“A capital mystery story The incidents unexpected and startling. Told with a 
dash that carries the reader along.”— New York Sun. 

“ With its startling incidents, baffling mystifications, and strange characters, it has 
striking originality.— Philadelphia Dispatch. 

“ Fascinating romantic properties come in, and help the book to serve its purpose 
of amusing and distracting.”— Neiv York limes. 


STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY ““5?SX 


SECOND SUCCESSFUL NOVEL IN OUR 


75 Cent Fiction Series 


The Cardinal’s Pawn 

By K. L. MONTGOMERY 

The idea of selling novels in every respect the equal of the ordinary 
$1.50 novel at half that price, has now been made good with two ex¬ 
ceptionally fine stories, and the trade, the press, and the public have 
signified their approval. 


As to 

Quality 


As to 
Price 


“ The whole tale is told with remarkable skill in detail, in a literary style of dis¬ 
tinction and with a power to reproduce, to an unusual degree, the atmosphere 
of the time.”— Chicago Daily News. 

“An intensely interesting romance, pulsing with life and ingeniously conceived.” 

—Boston Transcript. 

“ In no way differs in quality from what might be expected in a book of higher 
cost.”— Christian Register (Boston). 

“We can discover no marks by which we can distinguish it from a book that 
retails at $1.50.”— Rocky Mountain News. 


With colored frontispiece by F. J. Arting . Cloth , 12mo. 75 cents. 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Publishers 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN JUNE 

A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE 

By CORRA HARRIS 


The life of the Southern itinerant Meth¬ 
odist preacher is one of hardship, devo¬ 
tion and frequent disappointment. The 
wife of one of these men has written down 
the story of her life and her husband's. She 
was not so religious as he. She was more 
devoted to him than she was to his people. 
But her comments, though keen as an acid 
test, are not unkindly. A very wonderful 
woman she is. For thirty years she helps 
her husband minister to the needs of the 
various “charges” which he had. 

Her story tells of the lives of a curious 
people. It analyzes their religious experi¬ 
ences with wonderful insight, and it shows 
in a singular way her own attitude toward 
these people with whom she was living for 
her husband's sake. It combines the in¬ 
terest of a biography and novel and a 
philosophy. All through the story there 
are gems of epigram, humor and religious 
insight. 

“After observing William very care¬ 
fully for thirty years, I reached the con¬ 
clusion that the wisest preacher knows 
nothing about the purely feminine soul, 
and that the less he has to do with it the 
better. The thing—whatever it is—is so 
intimately connected with her nervous sys¬ 
tem that only her Heavenly Father can 
locate it morally from day to day.’’ 

Speaking of her husband, she says: 
“ He could be brought to the very sack¬ 
cloth and ashes for a suppositious sin that 
he had not really committed ; but no man 
could make him repent of a horse-trade, 
and I never knew but one who had the 
best of him in one. In common with all 


circuit riders he had a passion for horses 
and a knowledge of them that would have 
made his fortune on the race-track.” 

Do not think that because this woman 
has a sense of humor and is not in sym¬ 
pathy with all the ideas of Methodists 
that she is not a good woman. In spite 
of her natural worldliness, she faithfully 
does her duty to her husband's parish¬ 
ioners, loyally stands by him, and when he 
finally dies, after being put upon the 
superannuated list, she genuinely mourns 
him. 

After her husband's death, she visits a 
rich sister in New York and the sham and 
heart-hunger of the modern Babylon keenly 
recall the high spirituality, the profound 
religion of her husband. 

“ These people are orphans deprived of 
their Heavenly Father by the very preach¬ 
ers themselves. And it’s very hard for 
orphans to behave themselves. They know 
what is right, but righteousness does not 
appeal to them because it has never been 
sanctified by love. That is what is the 
matter with these people. They do not 
love God, they do not care or know, or be¬ 
lieve that he loves them. They are so 
sensible, so profoundly reasonable that they 
are sadly damned already by their own 
little intelligences.. They have theories, 
views and knowledge that are not going 
to show up well in the next generation. 

And that is their crime, to propagate 
ideas that will destroy the integrity of 
those who will come after them.” 

This is an extraordinary book, written 
by an extraordinary woman. 


Decorative posters and circulars furnished upon request 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 Liberal discount to the Trade 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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Sudermann’s Greatest Novel 


THE 


SONG 


At Every Good 
Book Mart 

$1.40 net 


OF 


Published Nov. 1909 
Second printing January 
Third printing February 
Fourth printing April 


SONGS 

The Best Seller in New York 
The Best Seller in San Francisco 

fj| 4* 1 tf-ft anrl Jr'kr'i • THE DIETETICS OF THE MIND, by Ernst von Feuch- 

11CQ1UI Qilu * tersleben. Translated in its entirety and edited by Lud¬ 

wig- Lewisohn, $1.00 net. A classic written in the first half 
of the 19th century by a famous professor of medicine in Vienna, having a peculiar interest for the present 
day, for it was the fruit of the psychotherapeutic movement which parallels the one that is receiving so much 
attention in our time. Dr. Worcester of the Emmanuel Movement says of this book: i4 It contains 111© 
principles of our whole project, and expresses many phases of our thought better 
than we are able to express it.” This is not an adaptation, but a complete translation. 

B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave., New York 


W E . wish to announce our removal 
'June six , /lineteen hundred and ten, 
from I zf.2 Fifth Avenue, New York City , 
to our new home at f.0-4-2 Fast Twenty- 
second Street , where we shall look forward 
with much pleasure to receiving our old 
patrons and extending a cordial greeting to 
new friends. 

RAND , McNALLT &> COMPANY 













W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL Ready June V 

SIMON THE JESTER 

Illustrated by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 12mo. $ 1.50 

“ Full of wit and action and life; with all the charm of the author's famous 
‘ Septimus' and more. Tice characters are all out-of-the ordinary and splen¬ 
didly depicted, and the end is an artistic triumph—a fitting climax for a story 
that is full of charm and surprise .”— American Magazine. 

THE THIEF OF VIRTUE 

By EDEN PH1LLPOTTS 12 mo. $ 1.50 

ik Moves like a Greek tragedy -inexorable, inevitable. To read the book once 
is to be under the spell of its characters and its tragedy. To read it again is 
to enter into wisdom by more avenues than one. What Mr. Phillpotts writes is 
not ‘a novel of the day,' it is a drama of life.”— New York Times. 

ACCORDING TO MARIA 


By MRS. JOHN LANE I lustrated. 12 mo. $ 1.50 

'“Mrs. Lane has the gift of gif Is: humor. An original and sparkling book from the pen of a kindly, 
as well as a keen critic of life. To view life * according to Maria ’ is to find new zest therein. Maria is 
as inconsequent and dear as Mrs. Nickdeby, and almost equally do we hug her sayings to our hearts 

-New York Times. 


THE WAY UP 


The Romance of an Ironmaster 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 12 mo. $ 1.50 

T.tis Love Stony touches Three Questions of the hour : 

(a) Capital and Labor 

(b) The Claims of the Individual Against Those of the Slate 

(c) The Right of a Woman to Her Own Individuality 


HALF IN EARNEST 

The Story of a Man’s hove 

By MURIEL HINE 12 mo. * 1.50 

Derrick Kilmarny is a young Irishman whose dominating passion is his love for freedom. This love 
causes him to scorn many of the conventions of society and leads to an unusual solution of his relations 
with Candida Clifton. 

OLIVIA L. CAREW 

A new novel by the talented author of “Anne Page” 

By NETTA SYRETT 12 mo. $ 1.50 

“ Ingenious variety of incident and illuminating self-revelation of diverse characters. Wide and 
free incursions into regions of sentiment rarely visited by British fictionists The presentment of Olivia's 
peculiar distemper in its varied phases and surroundings is admirable 

, —Philadelphia North American. 

THE MACADA 

An Historical Romance of the Canaries 
By W. M. ARDAGH 12 mo. $ 1.60 

“ The author is penetrated with the spirit of the people and the period. Be 
has treated his theme with a firm grasp upon both history and romance , and 
has written a book which will endow the Canaries with that personality with¬ 
out which the fairest regions of earth fail of their appeal ” 

— New York Times. 

THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE 

By FREDERICK NIVEN 12 mo. $ 1.50 

il A typical English tale of the seventeenth century, full of wild . rough doings on the coast of Devon¬ 
shire, and stilt wilder, rougher ones at sea and in the many places to which the hero's wanderings take 
him.”— New York Times. 

NOW 

By CHARLES MARRIOTT Ready in June 12 mo. $ 1.50 
A novel of the immediate future. The story deals with the struggle of the heroine between the claims 
of the past as represented by lier family and the call of the future in the person of her lover. 

ROYAL LOVERS 

By HELENE VACARESCO l ino. $ 1.50 

The romance of Helene Vacaresco and the former crown prince of Roumania is one of the most fa¬ 
mous romances of modern European courts. This lady , who knows European court life intimately, 
has given us a wonderful stoiy of two empresses, founded on fact. 

THEODORA’S HUSBAND 

By LOUISE MACK 12 mo. $ 1.50 

“ So absorbingly interesting from the beg inning that it is next to impossible to put it down. Thee 
are many intricate situations, and they are well handled. A book not only worth reading, but one worth 
keeping Book News Monthly. 

THE BURNT OFFERING 

By MRS. EVERARD COTES Ready in June 12 mo. $ 1.50 
A novel dealing with the political situation in India, and an Englishwoman's attempt to improve the 
condition of women in that country 



JOHN LANE COMPANY 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
Send for Summer Catalogue 
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3* SUMMER 

READING U 

^ THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT 

By Mary C. E. Wemyss 

This is a book for sisters, cousins and mothers, as well as aunts, and deserves a permanent 
place among the books of enjoyment. Clara Louise Burnham writes of it : 

“ It is the legitimate successor of Helen's Babies and sure of a similar success. More, one could not ask.” 

$ 1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 

COUNTRY NEIGHBORS 

By Alice Brown 

“It is not too much to say that ‘Country Neighbors ’ 
is one of the best series of New England character 
stories ever brought together.”— Boston transcript. 

$1.20 net; postpaid, $1.31 

THE GODPARENTS 

By Grace Sartwell Mason 

“A well-written little story, with an aromatic 
woodsy atmosphere . . . suggestive of hammoiks 
and of Summer afternoons.”— New York Times. 

Three printings 

Illustrated. $1.10 net ; postpaid, $1.19 

(. Anonymous ) LETTERS TO MY SON ( Anonymous ) 

The outpourings of a woman’s heart written with a mingling of frankness and reserve, of 
strong feeling and literary skill that will leave a permanent impression. A unique book of 
intense human interest. 

$1.00 net; postpaid, $1,09 

NOTE—It is prophesied that this will be the most widely discussed book of the Summer season. 

THE RIGHT STUFF 

By Ian Hay 

“A wholesome, readable, vivacious book. . . . 

His novel is one of the most entertaining of the 
season, and shows solid qualities which argue a 
future for the writer.”— Springfield Republican. 

With Frontispiece. $1.20 net ; posfjiaid, $1.30 

THE TWISTED FOOT 

By Henry Rideout 

A thrilling*, absorbing narrative of adventure in 
the tropical seas and remote islands of the Far East. 
Seldom has a novelist hit upon a more haunting 
series of happenings than those which take place in 
this tale of *‘ clean and wholesome danger.” 

Illustrated. $1.20 net ; postpaid, $1.31 

Edward Breck’s WILDERNESS PETS 

True stories of animal life, showing that vacation campers may find many opportunities 
for harmless sport and adventure in the woods of the Northeast. 

“ Dr. Breck is a thorough sportsman.”— New York Times. 

With illustrations from photographs and drawings, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.67 

AN ARMY MULE 

By Charles M. Thompson 

“ In ‘An Army Mule’ Mr. Thompson again reveals 
that quizzical humor and intimate appreciation of 
New England character which made his story of 
‘ The Calico Cat ” enjoyable*.”— Boston Advertiser. 
Illustrated. $ 1.00 net; postpaid, $1.0S 

THE DUKE’S PRICE 

By Demetra and Kenneth Brown 

“A charming romance, delightfully told.” • 

—Brooklyn Citizen. 
“Enshrines quite enough of tenderness and 
tragedy, of poignant passion and pleasure to make 
an absorbing and vigorous novel.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Fire printings 

Illustrated, $1.20 net ; postpaid, $1.32 

Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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